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Important New Books 


Inductive Studies in English Grammar Iyths of Greece and Rome 
By President W. R. Harper (Chicago University) and Isaac B. Burcess. Cloth. By H. A. Guerser. A new mythology for school, home, and library. Cloth. 71 
a view to secu t 
ming, better pespasaton fat: tie: Jangeége work of “ A very charming volume is Guerber’s MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME. It weaves 


the High School, it is also well adapted to the needs of those whose school life 
; : : od the fables into consecutive narrative that combines an easy and limpid flow with a note- 
~ oat ays dagger grade. It treats the subjects of pronunciation, the parts worthy art of selection and condensation. We recall no recent work in this field more 
E F 5 on Aa on, formation of words, syntax, punctuation, and the relation of | interesting, or which, without being pretentious, will give the reader so quickly and surely 
nglish to other languages in its history, vocabulary, and its grammar. a knowledge of classical mythology."—NMew York Times, Fan. 14, 1894. 


Laboratory Studies in Chemistry Serato shehainteriyneiiigttetays: White’s New Course in Art Instruction 
By Leroy C. Coovey, Professor of Physics and Chemistry in ‘¢ Public Opinion ¥9 says: Manual for Fourth Year . - - .50 
Vassar College. Cloth. Illustrated. Just published .50 Tt weeld .» ll for th Manual for Fifth Year - - ~ « .50 

_ 151 experiments devoted to fundamental facts and principles , bain 2 ee oe These Manuals not only outline the work for the several grades 

in elementary chemistry, closely conforming to the work in selves, their scholars, and the ¢ and give full detailed information on methods of teaching, but they 

chemistry as outlined in the Report of the Committee of Ten. Republie if ‘School Manage- show the principles that underlie the study and teaching of the 
ment’ could be read carefully subject, and the methods pursued are based on these principles. 


First Lessons in Our Country’s History and thoughtfully by every Tue FourtH YEAR MANUAL outlines the fourth year work and 
¢ 


By Wa. Swinton. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated, Just out. .48 $ presents methods of teaching Geometric, Decorative, and Pictorial 
A revised, enlarged, reset, and newly illustrated edition young teacher—and not a few S Drawing ; the practical application of Drawing in making Useful 


of the older ones might profit 
by it—to say nothing of parents 
and members of school boards, 


Historic Ornament; Design; Model and Object Drawing; and 
Blackboard Sketching. 

Tue FirtH YEAR MANUAL outlines the fifth year work, and con- 
tinues and extends the work of the Fourth Year. The illustrations 


brought down to the Columbian year. With the same author's Articles ; Color Lessons (illustrated by charts); Botanical Drawing ; 
School History (90 cents) it forms the latest series of Amer- 
ican Histories for schools. 


Swi ’ School Management. By Dr, Emerson E. 
winton’s School H istory of the U. S. White. Just out. Price, prepaid, $1.09. of blackboard sketching in these books are beautiful specimens of 
By Wm. Swinton. Cloth. Handsomely illustrated. 99 ©OO00000eeeeeeeeeeed _igraving and form a most attractive feature of the Manuals. 
“The book, as Prof. Swinton gave it to the press twenty-two years ago, was so modern . 
as to make revisal of fact or method almost wholly sinuienaty, on ook the publishers Manual of School Gy mnastics By James H. SMART. ea ee 
have deemed it wise to have the latest experts touch up every map and chart, every page and “I am agreeebly surprised with Smart’s ‘Manual of School Gymnastics.’ It is the first 
one dealing with physical work in public schools that can be followed by the teacher with- 


paragraph that could have its effect heightened. As a result—a thing that rarely happens 
—a genuinely good book has been improved at many points and lowered at none.—Four- 
nal of Education. 


out a key or previous training by a special supervisor—ELLEN LEGARDE, Director Phys- 
tcal Training, Providence Public Schools. 


We invite correspondence on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school books. Circulars, Catalogues, Intro- 
duction Terms, &c., free. Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. No extra charge for delivery called a “ Mailing Price.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 


Bacon’s New German Leitfaden. |7wo Great Series of Text- Books United. 
A Thorough Grammatical and Conversational Text- Book According to the THE SHELDON SERIES THE FRANKLIN SERIES 


Natural Method with a Complete German-English Vocabulary. 
By EDWIN F. BACON, Ph.B., By this consolidation great savings — be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 
Sheldon’s Modern School & Franklin Readers | Patterson’s Glements of Grammar. 
Those who have already used Professor Bacon’s text-books will welcome this latest product of his Sheldon’s and F ranklin Arithmetics. Scudder’s United States Histories. 


long experience as a teacher of German. The materia! of the new Leitfaden is substantially that of the Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic, Shaw's New History of Eng. and An. Lit. 


in coneise, single page lessons, by the addition of word lists and conversations to the reading lessons of 
Sheldon’s and Franklin Algebra. Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences 
Sheldon’s Word Studies & Modern Spell'g Book | Hill's Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 


Correspondence is invited. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, & 47 East Tenth St, . 
st Tenth St, New York. SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago 


H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


That leaps in hands of busy men, 


Here April comes with rain and Spring, otERBROG he 
_& Oo S - Sustaining on its scroll the name 


While woods with song and music ring, DE 
Of Esterbrook of Steel Pen fame. 


Suggestive of the springing pen “eA | 


| 


Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. 


A Laboratory Guide for High Schools and College Students. By CHartes Wricut Doncez, M.S., Professor of Biology in the 


University of Rochester. Crown 8vo, cloth. 445 pages, $1.80. Introduction price, $1.50. 


_ The guide consists essentially of questions on the gross and minute structure and on the physiology of a series of common animals and plants which are 
typical of their kind—questions which can be answered only by actual examination of the specimen or by performance of the experiment. Directions are given 
for the collection of specimens, for their preservation, and for preparing them for examination; also for performing simple physiological experiments. Partic- 


ular species are not required, as the questions usually apply equally well to several related forms. Se 
The material of which the guide is composed has been gradually accumulated during an experience of nearly seven years of teaching high school and college 
classes, consisting of students of both sexes and of ages varying from fourteen to fifty years. With the exception of a few additions made while preparing the 


manual for printing, all of the work detailed has been performed by college students, and a very large part by students in the second year of their high-school course. 

“TI think the plan of this work is admirable. It is designed to bring out the peculiar edu- | “I have examined it carefuly and critically; and to test its working value, I have per- 
cat‘onal value of biological training, namely, the cultivation of direct observation; and Pro- | mitted one of the pupils of my elementary biology class to use the text as a labo atory guide. 
fessor Dodge has succeeded in adhering to this plan, producing a work which is thoroughly | Next year I expect to use this text in my class in elementary biology." —C. H, Tuaner, Pro 
ina and will be of great value-’—HENRY F. OsBorn, DaCosta Professor of Biology, Colum- | fessor of Natural Science, Clark University, South Atlanta, Ga. 

‘ - “Tt is an excellent handbook to use in the laboratory. All of the specimens sugges‘ed can 
‘It is the best book on the subject for our our public schools, without exception, that I | bs found in any region of this country. [ shall introduce the book the coming spring into our 
have seen.” P. Zeacher of Natural Science, High School, Fall River, Mass. | department.” -J. W, Horrman, Professor of Biology, State University, Louisville, Ky. 

_“‘ I am very much pleased with the general plan, and think it the most helpful laboratory | “T have examined the ‘Practical Biology’ with much interest, and have decided to make 
guide in biol that has yet appeared. I ehall certainly take the occasion to try it in my | a trial of it in my class in the ensuing term.” —J AMES H. STouier, Professor of Biology, Union 
classes,” —H. W, Conn, Professor of Biology, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL CLOCK, 


Old memories rush o’er my mind jast now 
OF faces and friends of the past ; 
Of that happy time when life's dream was all bright, 
E’er the clear sky of youth was o’ercast. — 
Very dear are those mem’ries—they’ve clung round my heart, 
And bravely withstood Time’s rude shock ; 
Bat not one is more hallowed or dear to me now 
Than the face of the old school clock. 


’T was a quaint old clock with a quaint old face 
And great iron weights and chain ; 

It stopped when it liked, and before it struck 
It creaked as if ’twere in pain. 

It had seen many years, and it seemed to say, 
‘* I’m one of the real old stock,”’ 

To the youthful fry who with reverence looked 
On the face of the old school clock, 


How many a time have I labored to sketch 
That yellow and time-honored face, 
With ite basket of flowers, its fizures and hands, 
And the weights and the chains in their place! 
How oft have I gazed with admiring eye, 
As I sat on the wooden block, 
And pondered and guessed at the wonderfal things so) 
That were inside that old school clock! 


What a terrible frown did the old clock wear 
To the truant, who timidly cast 

An anxious eye on those merciless hands, 
That for him had been moving too fast! 

Bat its frcwa soon changed, for it loved to smile 
On the thonghtless, noisy flock, 

And it creaked and whirred and strack with gles— 
Did that genial, good-humored old clock. 


Well, years had passed, and my mind was filled 
With the world, its cares and ways, 
When again I stood in that little school 
Where I passed my boyhood’s days. 
My old friend was gone ! and there hang a thing 
That my sorrow seemed to mock, 
As I gazed with a tear and a softened heart 
At a new-fashioned Yankee clock. 
Tis the way of the world: old friends pass away 
And fresh faces arise in their stead ; 
Bat still ’mid the din and bustle of life 
We cherish fond thoughts of the dead. 
Yes, dearly those memories cling round my heart. 
And bravely withstand Time’s rude shock ; 
Bat not one is more dear or hallowed to me 


Than the face of that old school clock. — Selected, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ment. They are merely the sayings of the day. ] 


O. M. Branps, Paterson, N. J.: Teaching ability 
cannot be improved by cutting down salaries. It should 
be encouragement and improvement or dismissal. 


Prin. Coarues C. Ramsey, Fall River, Mass.: The 
millenium of good English usage in the schools will never 
dawn until teachers in all departments demand accuracy 
of expression as well as of thought. 


Turoporr H. Ranp: Oar school system is worth 
what men and women who officer it are worth,—not a 
penny more, Let us lift ourselves up to be grand men 
and women, and we will lift up our school system. 


Commissioner Henry R.Sanrorp, Penn Yan, N. Y.: 
Every intelligent child of school age knows the difference 
between the “ real eat,” the “ picture cat ” and the “ word 
cat,” and any so-called “ development” of the word from 
objects or otherwise, is unnecessary and absurd. 


Surr. C. E. Hussey, Wakefield, Mass.: I believe that 
fifty per cent of every class would get along quite as wel, 


without any tests. If it were possible to have smaller 
classes and in all classes to have experienced teachers, 
the demand for examinations would no longer exist. 


TALKS ABOUT MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY A LOOKER-ON. 


It is cause for professional rejoicing that this is a time 
of genuine departure in matters of psychological thinking. 
It may be confusing, but it is interesting. It is less a 
question of what you think than that you think something. 
You need not be a master, need not even be a disciple of 
a master, but you must know something of what some 
masters or their disciples are thinking. 

Every natural student, every teacher who reads, will 


have a preference as among the psychologies and the psy- 


chologists. When things have settled down and we have 
but two great lines of belief, the multitude of temporary 
teachers whose tastes and habits of reading are limited 
will find nothing that appeals to them in the restricted 
lines which always eventuate from sharp conflict. At 
present the semi-chaotic state of the science leaves many 
questions open, so open that ordinary mortals are baited 
by the scattered fragments; but when each of two the- 
ories tries to put its lines in readiness for a successful de- 
fence against the other, they leave the fields in which or- 
dinary people think and confine themselves to the experts 
and the specialists. Let us make the most of the oppor- 
tanities which the experimental stage of the science offers. 

Modern psychologists are working along four lines : 

1. Books, —theoretical, philosophical. 

2. Laboratories, —experimental, scientific. 

3. Child life,—observational, pedagogical. 

4. Actual life,—sensible, empyrical. 

The term “sensible” is not intended to reflect upon 
the others as senseless, nor is it used as prejadging the 
case in the very naming. 

The emphasis of the hour is divided between the second 
and third. Among scholars the accent is placed upon 
laboratory work, while among paideutists it is placed 
upon paidology or the study of child life. 

Now, as ever, there ia a majority of scholars who 
will get their psychology directly from books. By this is 
not meant going to books for the records of laboratory 
experiments, paidologistical observations, or practical de- 
ductions from the study of concrete human life, but rather 
to books for books’ sake or for that theoretical and philo- 
sophical thinking that somehow seems of necessity to be 
set in formal language, to depend upon expression for its 


force. 
The genius of psychology lies in that breadth of view 


and intensity of mental grasp which draws vital practical 
conclusions from a close observation of and thought upon 
concrete human action in actual life. 

In some one of these four lines it would seem as though 
every thoughtful reader, especially if he be a teacher, might 
find something of interest, but each of these four has its 
own threefold play of light and shade dependent upon the : 

Personality of the psychologist. 

His method of work. 

His standpoint. 

When the experimental stage has crystalized into the 
scientific there will be little room for the fascination of 
the personality of any disciple who must lose his individ- 
uality in “ the school” as the editor of a large daily loses 
his identity in the policy of the paper. Today this in- 
dividuality, as seen in McCosh, Wiindt, Munsterberg, 
Ziehen, Bowne, Ladd, James, Harris, and Stanley Hall 
is a great charm. 

The methods of applying this personality are so varied 
as to be attractive each in its own way, while the point of 
view of the theorist, experimenter, observer, or genius 
makes its own bid for popular favor. He who cannot be 
enlisted under existing eonditions must indeed be indiffer- 
ent to the claims of mental science. 


THE TRUE PLACE OF COLLEGE ATH- 
LETICS. 


BY GEORGE A. GATES, LL.D., 
President of Iowa College, Grinuell, lowa. 


First, College Athletics belong to a subordinate place. 
They are in a subordinate place. There is no college in 
the land of which that is not true. Impressions to the 
contrary are easily made. For instance, in a newspaper 
page devoted to interests of colleges sometimes as mucli 
as four-fifths of it is given to athletics. The natural im- 
pression would be that athletic interests are to the other 
interests in colleges as four to one. This is as correct a 
conclusion as it would be to judge from the same news- 
paper that most of the sixty million people of the United 
States are engaged in holding conventions or committing 
crimes. Of course that gets into the newspapers which 
is news by reason of the fact that it is out of the ordi- 
nary line of work and life. There is nothing to make a 
newspaper paragraph out of in the fact that all the labor- 
atory and library and classroom work of a great college 
went on yesterday with its usual energy and interest, 
every professor and student being in his place hard at 
work ; yet that was the main thing about that college. 
That work absorbed for that day four-fifths to nineteen- 
twentieths of the sum total of activity about the instita- 
tion. There is a good deal of cheap comment on college 
athletics which is founded on this absurdity. 

Second, College athletics have a practically necessary 
place in college life. This is just as true as it is that the 
place is subordinate. This necessity may be made clear 
by considering four reasons from it : 

(1) There is a necessity of physical exercise. From 
infancy until well through the years of early manhood 
there must not only be physical exercise, but a good deal 
of it. Of course physical exercise could be obtained in 
other ways than by methods which would come under the 
head of athletics ; but 

(2) There is a necessity also of legitimate excitement. 
Let anyone appeal to his own experience, especially re. 
calling his own youth, There is genuine good in physical 
excitement, in nervous excitement. It is a useful tonic. 
Of course like any other tonic, it may become a most 
horrible abuse, a chronic craving for unnatural excite- 
ment. This is often nothing short of nervous disease. 
Nevertheless, if one is disposed to be fairminded, it is 
perfectly clear that excitement at proper times and in 
proper amount is natural, hence good, a real necessity. 

There must be mental excitement. There is nothing 
better to keep the mind in trim than to put it close to the 
limit of its activity now and then, put it to the strain. 
Let attention be completely absorbed ia that which com- 
mands the interest of the whole mind, provided the at- 
tention be not upon that which is essentially debasing ; 
intensity of interest is just as good physiological tonic as 
keen physical activity and strain is good for the body. 
The interest of an onlooker is served by athletics in this way. 

(3) There is a necessity of the genuine recreation 
which sport furnishes. It isa pity that one cannot use 
that word without stopping to apologize for it. It ought 
to be usable to express that which is as innocent as the 
gambols of young animals or children. Because of the 
necessity in the right kind of young life of this element, 
therefore do college athletics farnish the best method of 
physical exercise yet discovered. Of course young men 
can be recommended to saw wood or walk up and down 
a hill, or around a house, or push and pull against and 
spring over a post. The reason why that sort of thing 
does not meet the necessities of the case is that the ele- 
ment of wholesome sport is lacking. Recreation farnished 
by athletics accomplishes the most desired end. It draws 
people out of themselves, that is oht of the selves with 
which they are occupied most of the time. This is ac- 
complished for both the actor and the spectator. It adds 
that other necessary element, if there is to be any wheole- 
some life, variety. For young men to throw themselves 
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heartily with absorbing enthusiasm into athletics for a 
little while every day, or as often as convenient, is to use 
a good gift of God. Like any other gift it may be, but 
need not be abused. 

(4) Athletics are a necessity as a preventive and sub- 
stitute. The college years of a man’s life are in many 
respects the most dangerous. In any normal man there 
must be a tremendous amount of activity of some sort. 
If such an actual necessity does not exist, then he is no 
normal man; there is something wrong. That was a 
capital anecdote quoted by President Warfield in a recent 
article, in which he says, “‘ When the complaint was made 
by a freshman to a well known headmaster that British 
boys talked far too much about football and cricket, he 
answered, ‘And what do French boys talk about’?’” 
Anyone who knows the life of boys and young men in 
Germany and France, knows very well the immense 

- superiority in general wholesomeness in the life of Amer- 
ican youth. 

If athletics do not furnish a vent for the tremendous 
physical pressure of youth, either one of two things is 
quite likely to happen: outlet will be found in some sort 
of sensuality, which at its best may not go beyond rol- 
licking conviviality, but at its worst goes very much else- 
where; or a suppression of enthusiasm of activity is 
pretty certain to react in some sort of morbidness. In 
short, natural orthodox activity suppressed, exacts certain 
revenge. The reason for it is not malignant, but 
beneficient. 

__ For these reasons, then, may it fairly be jadged that 
college athletics of some kind are a necessity. There 
must be physical exercise, legitimate excitement, the recre- 
ation of true sport, the prevention of or substitute for 
something worse. 

Third, If necessary then of course the true place of 
college athletics is a permanent one. From this it at 
once follows that any thought or talk on the question of 
whether they shall be suppressed or continued, is pure 
waste. It is worse than that, for the reason that it diverts 
energy from profitable use,which use lies in the direction of 

(1) The regulation of athletics, that they be kept from 
excess and erroneous directions. In some colleges ath- 
letics need to be encouraged, in others somewhat held in 
check. Like most of the problems of human life the 
only solution is in the application of the plainest com- 
mon sense. There is not now and never is likely to be 
possible a complete and final statement of where the lines 
should be drawn. It isa problem which must be wrought 
at without ever a possibility of its being wrought out. 


(2) There is need now in our American colleges of 
stalwart action that college athletics be kept free from 
vice, chiefly gambling. Faculty action cannot wholly stop 
it, though a stiff policy might and does help a good deal. 
The best help of all, as has been abundantly shown by 
experience, comes from the students themselves. Here 
we face the same problem which is presented everywhere, 
how to get the best elements to the fore. 

(3) Athletics must be guarded against professionalism. 
Anything which commands large popular interest is cer- 
tain to drift in this direction. Mammon worship seizes 
on anything. Wherever money is to be made the wor- 
shipers of this idol will go. There is just now to be 
noticed in American college circles, indeed in England 
too, a strong and increasing sentiment against professional- 
ism in college athletics. Hearty co-operation of faculty 
and students can very easily put a stop to it. Some rules 
have recently been passed by both Harvard and Yale 
which go a long way in the right direction. It is perfectly 
certain that the sentiment of the best students is entirely 
with college authorities in the desire to have done with 
professionalism. 

(4) Athletics must be inspired with right and whole- 
some ideals. This is no easy task, and it is, like the 
others, perpetual. There are likely always to be falls, 
but there is no reason why there should not be the same 
number of gettings up again. If the best element in 
faculties and students will unite, it is quite possible to 
restrain any unworthy tendencies toward antagonisms. 
It is perfectly possible to cultivate glorying in one’s own 
victory rather than in the opponent’s defeat. It will not 
do to say that that is a distinction without a difference. 
It is a very broad distinction, and the difference is toto 
coelo. There is no reason why athletic contests between 
colleges and universities should not be used to cultivate 


hospitality and generous feeling between rivals. There 
is no reason why these meetings of representatives of 
neighboring institutions of higher learning should not be 
used to promote genuine Christian, human brotherhood. 

Another incidental good in college athletics is that in- 
stitutions where the students are interested in athletics 
are mostly free from ihe petty pranks which used to be 
considered an essential part of college life. Such things 
come to be looked upon as too boyish for sensible fellows. 
Not to see that athletics have a good influence in this 
direction is to be blind to a very patent fact. Then, too, 
the whole body of young men have constantly before them 
the object lesson that Jate and irregular hours of sleep, 
intoxicants, and narcotics in any form are fatal to the best 
bedily development. 

Any view of suclya subject would be sadly incomplete 
if it had failed to inclade recognition of the higher ele- 
ments than physical, which are cultivated by college 
athletics at their best. The sentiment is often quoted that 
was expressed by an English general, to the effect that 
many a battle resulting in British glory has been won by 
the officers when they were boys at Eton, Harrow, and 
Ragby. There is in college athletics splendid training in 
courage, fearlessness, instantaneous and unquestioning 
obedience to constitated authority, constantly flinging one- 
self without reserve into the piece of work on hand, the 
absolute sacrifice of self that a larger self may be found 
in the good of the whole. These are high moral and 
spiritual qualities, and no one competent in the subject is 
ignorant of the fact that college athletics contribute to 
their development. The spirit of such inflaence is not 
confined to the athletes. It filters through all the student 
body. 


HOW KOSSUTH LEARNED THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


BY W. A. MOWRY, PHD. 


The great Magyar patriot is dead. He has passed 
four score and twelve years of an earthly life. His great 
services to Hangary were performed within the first half 
of this century. The period of his imprisonment by the 
Austrian government was more than fifty years ago. 
His trip through the older cities of the United States was 
made in 1851 and ’52. It was everywhere a perfect 
ovation. The sympathies of our people were spontaneous 
and overwhelming in attestation of their affection for a 
true patriot who had suffered imprisonment at the hands 
of monarchy. 

Bat that which astonished everybody wherever he went 
was the purity and elegance of diction with which he 
used the English language. A large volame of the 
speeches which he made in New England was published 
by John P. Jewett & Co., who generously gave all the 
profits from its sale to the cause of Hungary. This vol- 
ume the writer of this article used for many years as a 
School Speaker, from which to draw extracts for school 
declamations on important occasions. 

The most remarkable circumstance connected with his 
knowledge of English was the unique manner in which 
he learned this difficult tongue. It may be questioned 
whether a parallel can be found in all history. 

Kossuth was imprisoned for treason in 1837, and re- 
mained for three years in the loathsome dungeon of 
Buda, “there to consider,” says an Austrian partisan, 
“in darkness and solitude, how dangerous it is to defy a 
powerful government and to swerve from the path of law 
and prudence.” 

His mind was free, but no facilities were accorded to 
him for occupying or improving it. Earnestly did he 
petition to be supplied with books. For twelve long and 
cheerless months his prayer was unheard. Bat let us 
hear the story in his own words: 

** The first year they gave me nothing to read, and nothing to 
write with; in the second, they came ard told me it would be 
granted to me to read something, but I must not maks my choice 
of any political books, but only an indifferent one. I pondered a 
little, and knowing that a knowledge of languages was the key to 
sciences, I concluded that perhaps it might be useful to get some 
knowledge of the English language, so I told them I would name 
some books which would not partake in the remotest way with pol- 
itios,—I asked for an Eaglish grammar, Shakespeare, and Walker's 
Dictionary. The books were given, and I sat down without know- 
ing a single word and began to read the '‘ Tempest,”’ the first play 
of Shakespeare, and worked for a fortnight to get throuzh the first 


page. I have a certain rale never to go on in reading anything 
without perfectly understanding what I read; so I went on, ana 
by and by becare somewhat familiar with your language, Now! 
made that choice because I was forced not to choose a book of any 
political character. I chose books which had not the remotest oop. 
nection with politics, but look what an instrument in the hands of 
Providence became my little knowledge of the Eoglish language 
which I was obliged to learn because forbidden to meddle with 


politics.” 

Words will scarcely aid in impressing upon the minds 
of the teachers of America the lessons, many and impor. 
tant, which are suggested by this remarkable circumstance, 
Kossuth had a wonderful intellectual vigor and power of 
mind. He bad ample time at his disposal. He had no 
other occupation for his restless soul. Yet with all the 
allowances that can be made in bis favor, how clear and 
bright stands out this wonderful feat. He not only 
learned to read this strange tongue, bat acquired a full 
and free power of delivery. He became a famous Eng. 
lish orator. His dictionary gave him the meaning of the 
words and the sounds of the letters. His grammar aided 
him to master the difficulties of English construction. 
Shakespeare furnished him with the purest diction and 
most perfect models of thought expression. 

This great feat of Kossuth’s well illustrates what 
patient and persistent concentration of mind will finally 
accomplish. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LAW OF READING 
AND WRITING. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 


Why all this labor over pen and book? Why pass the 
great steam-roller of compulsory education over all the 
boys and girls in the land, when we know that in a few 
years, after the pressure has been taken off, the greater 
number will write crabbedly, spell by guesswork, and 
stumble over the words they find in the newspaper? 
The few who take to books naturally will learn to read 
anyway; those who have a gift for writing will fiad some 
outlet for expression. 

I am not one of those who flatter themselves that a 
child may be wafted into the field of knowledge on 
flowery beds of ease. Onae of the most humane as well 
as wise functions of the teacher is to harden the bone and 
toughen the muscle of the intellect by the exercise of a 
jadicious mental discipline. But it is well for us to take 
note of characteristics of childhood and build upon these; 
to study how we may guide and avail ourselves of qual: 
ities which may be more active than they are ia ourselves 

Happy the child who has led so healthy a life out of 
doors, and been under such loving home care, that the 
world is alive to him,—so alive that he passes to books 
and finds in them, too, living voices, responsive notes. 
Yet even under less favoring conditions, childhood, um 
hardened by that adjustment to things visible and tav- 
gible which marks the mind of the grown man, is signiti- 
cantly the realm for tke play of the forces of imagination, 
and it depends largely upon the training which it receives 
in school, in companionship, and in natare whether those 
forces shall be cultivated into reasonable activity, thereby 
enriching the whole life, or whether they shall be stuated, 
stifled by discouragement, warped into ugly growth, eve? 
crashed out of existence. 

There can be little doubt that we have made a great 
advancs in our method of giving the child an entranc® 
into the mechanism of reading and writing. Neverthe 
less, I am inclined to think that, in devising and dwell- 
ing upon these improved methods, we have become 5° 
enamored of our skill as to leave out of sight the real 
thing ; that we have expanded our thought on our tools 
without suffi :iently considering what the tools are to ox& 
cute. Be this as it may, it is of very great consequn’e 
that we have perfected our system of teaching the ele 
ments of the arts of writing and reading; for in this 
necessary discipline the movement has been so rapid 4s '° 
leave us with the child’s fresh mind and active imagin®- 
tion still plastic, not yet dulled by the wearisome iteratio" 
of a parrot-like task. If wa have been wise, moreove 
we have kept alive the child's spirit by many exercises of 
ingenuity, and by the practice, greatly to be commended, 
of reading aloud from the poets. _ 

In every system, we say, with profound trath, that it 
the teacher who makes or mars; but let us remembe! 
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that through reading we have put the child into the hands 
of teachers whom no man may number; that in making 
it possible for him to read books we have added enor- 
mously to the power of the teacher; and that, of all 
times in the child's life when this company of invisible 
spirits may be called ia as iaterpreters, there is none 
more significant, more impressive, than this, when, stand- 
ing on the thresho'd, wondering, listening, his imagina- 
tion sensitive to tha finer influences, he waits to hear 
what his books shall say to him when they begin to talk. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Do nor crowd the children in April, May, or June. 


Go to the public library to find what books have been 
taken out by your class the past six months, and place 
upon the blackboard a list of all these books, not giving 
the names of those taking them, and place against each 
the number of times it was taken by the class as a whole. 
There is a chance here for many pointed and healthful 
lessons. 


HIGH SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 


The writing of answers to the following questions will 
do much to quicken the thought of the stadents who are 
prone in high school days to be too much confined to books 
in study hours, and to think too little at other times : 

1. Was Demosthenes a Greek or a Roman? 

2. Did Pericles live before or after Christ ? 

3. Was A®schines an orator or a poet ? 

4. Was Qaintilian’s time before or after, or the same 
as Cicero’s ? 

5. Was Cicero’s time before or after Alexander’s ? 

6 Was Chatham a poet or an orator ? 

7. Was Pitt or Burke the earlier character in English 
statesmanship ? 

8. Did Webster or Clay die first ? 

9. What was Choate’s Christian name? 

10. Which was born first, Edward Everett or Charles 
Sumner? 


THE RELATION OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
PHYSICS-—(IL) 


BY F. F. MURDOCK, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


[No. I. appeared in JOURNAL of Jan, 11.] 


Before amplifying the outline of the relation of geog- 
raphy and physics, it seems best to state the scope of 
nature study, its relation to the sciences, and the work it 
necessitates of teachers. 

1. Nature study is the study of the land, water, atmos- 
phere, and life of the earth, and to a slight extent of the 
heavenly bodies. 

2. The knowledge sought is of the phenomena and 
habits, of the qaalities, of the changes (and forces produc- 
ing them), and of the relations of these objects (to their 
environment and to each other), 

3. Phenomena, qualities, changer, and relations of the 
land, water, and atmosphere are chiefly physical and 
chemical (including the geological). 

4, Habits, qualities, changes, and relations of plants 
and animals, are chiefly biological. 

5. The relations of the land, water, atmosphere, plants, 
and animals to their environment, to each other, and to 
map, by which the earth becomes the home of man, are 
chiefly geographical. 

6. The relations of these objects as used and modified 
by man in his progress are essentially historical. 

7. Physical and chemical forces acting on the land, 
water, and atmosphere are a condition for the activity of 
life forces in plants and animals. 

8. Physical, chemical, and life forces interacting on 
tie land, water, atmosphere, plants, and animals, are a 
condition for the activity of man. 

9. Man’s development is conditioned (aside from his 
heredity) on his environment and the use he makes of it. 

10. Nature presents many manifestations of each force 
at all times. 

11. The child unaided acquires considerable knowledge 
of the manifestations as they are {presented. He follows 


no arbitrary order of topics. He completes the study of 
no one manifestation of nature before beginning the study 
of another. 

12. The child unaided observes, remembers, imagines, 
compares, and reasons (concretely) on the manifestation 
adapted to his powers. 

13. Elementary facts concerning the land, water, 
atmosphere, plants, animale, and man (physical, chemical, 
biological, geographical, and historical) must be learned 
from nature, not separately, but in their relations. 

14. Physics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zodlogy, 
geology, geography, and history, as separate sciences, must 
follow in time the aequirement of elementary related facts. 

15. Isolated experimentation in physics, chemistry, or 
in any other science, has no place in primary or grammar 
schools. 

16. Geography isolated from physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, biology, and history, is an impossibility. 

17. The separation of knowledge into physics, chemis- 
try, mineralogy, botany, etc., is not only undesirable in 
the lower schools, but also is often harmfal in that it 
tends to lessen the idea of the unity of purpose of earthly 
activities. 

“Geography is the department of science that deals 
with the globe in all its features, phenomena, and rela- 
tions, as an independent unit, and shows the connection of 
this unified whole with man and man’s creator.” 

“Tt is, therefore, one of the first of the legitimate 
studies to learn the limits of the realm which man makes 
his home, and to understand all its secrets, all its forces, 
so as to turn them to his own uses. Thus alone can he 
compass the sublime thought of his own freedom, the 
independence of his own will in the kingdom of nature, 
and learn the majesty of his own spirit ; for the knowl- 
edge of that freedom, which is the most noble of all God’s 
gifts to him, is the most direct key to the attainment of 
that place in the present, and that destiny in the future, 
which God has appointed for man.” 

The province and duty of the teacher is : 

1. To see what nature presents prominently in different 
seasons, in different months, in different days, in the 
region where he is teaching. 

2. To so direct pupils in the study of these selected 
prominent phases as to form right habits of thought and 
to inspire them with a love of nature and a reverence for 
the Creator. 

3. To direct pupils in the proper selection and arrange- 
ment of knowledge. 

4. To train pupils to correct, quick expression of knowl- 
edge in appropriate ways. 


AMONG THE STARS.* 


BY SIR ROBERT STAWELL BALL, 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 

I always endeavor to impress on those who are anxious 
to learn something of the wonders of the heavens that a 
great observatory fitted with expensive appliances is not 
absoletely necessary to the would-bo star gazer. No 
doubt in one of our great astronomical establishments the 
visitor beholds with astorishment mighty telescopes cost- 
ing thousands of pounds, disposed in special buildings 
erected at much expense. It might, therefore, not un- 
naturally be concladed that an instrument on a vast scale 
and of commensurate cost is indispensably required when- 
ever celestial work is to be done. Of course I need 
hardly say that there are certain inquiries in which these 
tremendous instruments cannot be dispensed with. There 
are, however, many very interesting and instructive ob- 
servations possible which only require the very simplest 
optical assistance. 

On my first visit at night to the observatory of one of 
the greatest modern astronomers I was much struck by 
noticing that the instrament he happened to be directing 
toward the heavens at the time was a common opera 
glass. The beginner should follow this example and 
make his first acqaaintance with the celestial glories by 
the aid of the same very familiar form of telescope. The 
special advantage which the opera glass or ordinary binoc- 
ular possess for our present purpose consists in the excep- 
tional largeness of the portion of ths sky which it permits 
him to comprehend in one glance. The beginner who is 
privileged to explore the heavens through a mighty tele- 
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scope often feels rather disappointed when he finds how 
small is the region which is presented in the field. In- 
deed, with one of the greater instraments it would not be 
possible to exhibit the whole disc of the moon in a single 
glance. The construction of the opera glass is, however, 
such that its field will take in whole constellations at the 
same time, and this is a circumstance which offers a great 
advantage to one who is desirous of obtaining a general 
notion of the contents of the heavens. 

Suppose that the opera glass be turned on any well- 
known group of stars,—such, for example, as the Pleiades, 
—then a most interesting spectacle will be instantly dis- 
played. With the unassisted eye we can generally see 
about half a dozen stars in this group, and those persons 
who are endowed with exceptionally keen vision can, it 
appears, detect as many as ten or a dozen, or sometimes 
even more. Bat the opera glass exhibits to the astonished 
beholder thirty or forty or even fifty or sixty stars in this 
same little constellation. A glance through it proves at 
once that the stars which we ordinarily term the Pleiades 
are merely the few brightest members among the hun- 
dreds which constitute a mighty group of glittering points. 
The great majority of this host of stars are too faint to 
be disclosed to ordinary vision, but it only requires such 
comparatively slight assistance as the opera glass affords 
to render them conspicuously visible. I ought, however, 
to add that there are many members of the same cluster 
which are far too faint to be discernible even by the most 
powerful opera glass, but which can be perceived by more 
efficient telescopes. When the full glories of the group 
are displayed by the greatest instruments it is seen to 
number more than two thousand members. 

The success which the beginner will have had with the 
Pleiades may, it is to be hoped, induce him to direct sim- 
ilar glances to other parts of the sky. He will find that 
whatever part of the heavens he may scrutinize with the 
help of the opera glass, the field of view is strewn with a 
number of stars far greater than that which his unaided 
vision can show in the same region. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that over the entire heavens an opera glass 
exhibits a number of stars perhaps ten times as great as 
can ever be seen with the unaided eye. When we re- 
member that each of the stars thus revealed is to be re- 
garded as a sun, and that these suns are many of them 
quite as large and quite as important as the sun belonging 
to our own system, then indeed we must admit that the 
opera glass has given us a glorious insight into the sub- 
limity of the heavens. 

Bat the student who has employed himself for some 
nights both pleasantly and profitably in studying the dif- 
ferent parts of the sky with the opera glass will presently 
feel a desire to see what the stars look like through some 
more effective instrument. I shall, therefore, suppose 
that he has provided himself with a small telescope which 
may be, let us say, about three inches in diameter and 
from three to four feet in length. The young astronomer 
will at once notice that his telescope shows a remarkable 
advance over the opera glass in power. Its capabilities 
will be most easily manifest by the very large number of 
additional stars that are disclosed. The stars in the sky 
seem indeed to be almost as far beyond enumeration as 
are the sands on the seashore. Bat it is not only their 
increase in number which is the specially remarkable 
point ; the beginner will now pay attention to the circum- 
stance that many objects which appear to the unaided 
vision merely as single stars are really composed of two 
or more stars so close together that the separate points 
cannot be discriminated except with telescopic aid. 

The most notable instance of what is called a double 
star is to be found in Mizar. This object may be easily 
identified by observing that it is the middle star of the 
three which form the handle of the constellation known 
as the Dipper, or the Plough, in ordinary language. In 
the language more usual among astronomers, Mizar is the 
middle one of the three stars which form the tail of the 
Great Bear. So far as the unaided vision is concerned, 
the only circumstance which might attract particolar 
attention to this object is the presence of another small 
star named Alcor, quite close tothe brighter object. The 
telescope will, however, at once demonstrate the remark- 
able fact that Mizar is composed of two bright stars quite 
close together. The spectacle is indeed a singularly 
pleasing one, for it shows that the object_before us is no 

lees than a pair of twin stars obviously related and seso- 
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ciated by invisible bonds. How intrinsically great this 
double star actually is may be appreciated from the fact 
that the larger of the two components of Mizar has been 
found to weigh more than ten million times as much as 
the earth. 

After a little experience the observer will discern that 
many other interesting double stars are also within the 
range of the small telescope we have supposed him to be 
using. Let him observe Castor, for instance, when he 
will see a noble pair of suns which revolve each around 
the other in a period of a few centuries. He must also 
look at the wonderful star Theta in the Sword Handle of 
the Constellation Orion. There he will be delighted to 
behold a splendid cluster of four bright stars and two 
smaller points, the whole six being so close together as to 
appear like a single star, except when the power of the 
telescope is applied. 

But perhaps the most beautiful feature in the whole of 
double star astronomy has yet to be mentioned. The 
well known bright stars are usually of a white color. 
There are, however, certain stars more or less tinged with 
red, with yellow, or with orange. It happens from some 
cause or other that in many of the double stars the hues 


of the components are exceptionally vivid. The beauty 


and delicacy of the spectacle thus presented is not infre- 
quently enhanced by the circumstance that the tints of 
the allied objects are strangely contrasted. Here is in- 
deed one of the most pleasing displays which the heavens 
offer to our contemplation. Turn the telescope, for in- 
stance, on that famous object which indicates the bill of 
the swan. I refer to the star called Beta Cygni, to give 
it the exact designation which astronomers generally 
employ. There will be found a double star, of which the 
larger member is truly a gem glittering with the hue of a 
beautiful topaz, while the smaller star associated therewith 
displays an emerald blue! The fact that genuine blue 
stars are very infrequent in the heavens makes this ex- 
quisite object all the more worthy of the astronomer’s 
attention. In spending an hour among the stars we must 
take care to allot sufficient time for the examination of 
some of those sublime spectacles presented in the great 
star clusters. By far the most remarkable of the objects 
so named is that in the sword handle of Perseus. This 
cluster can jast be discerned by the unaided eye as a dull 
point of light. When, however, the telescope is directed 
upon the spot the light is seen to emanate from a myriad 
of brilliant points which form a miniature richly wrought 
with beautiful gems. It is obvious that all these stars, or 
suns we may perhaps call them, are allied to constitute 
some mighty system in far distant space. 

In the case of other clusters, such as the superb globu- 
lar cluster in Hercules, the several stars seen from our 
point of view appear to be individually fainter than the 
stars in the cluster of Perseus. But what the stars in the 
Hercules group lack in individaal brightness they make 
up for in abundant number. This wonderful object con- 
sists veritably of a ball of stars so numerous and so close 
together that in the central portions we are not able to 
distinguish the several points. We only see the light dis- 
persed from them collectively. On the outer regions of 
this astonishing association of stellar points the stars are 
more naturally sparsely distributed, and we are thus able 
to discriminate the different individuals. In this cluster 
of Hercules we have a collection of thousands of stars, 
which occupy only a very small spot on the sky and are 
entirely invisible to the unaided eye. 

Lastly, the observer during his hour with the stars 
should study some of the nebule, both great and small, 
which are so liberally strewn over the heavens. No 
doubt most of these objects are so extremely faint that we 
have to invoke the help of really powerful telescopes 
when we want to do justice to the delicacy and to perceive 
the fall extent of such light stains on the sky. The most 
beautiful of these objects, as well as the most celebrated, 
is the Great Nebula in Orion, which lies beneath the well 
known belt in that constellation, and serves as a glorious 
setting or halo around the remarkable multiple star to 
which I have already referred. The great nebula in 
Orion is evidently a stupendous mass of gas which has 
been heated to a temperature so elevated that it glows 
with a bluish hue characteristic of the particular materials 
of which it is composed. Indeed, the light of the nebula 
when suitably examined discloses to the astronomer the 
actual elements from which this great structure is com- 


posed. It appears that the light which this glowing gas 
yields is of the same character as the light given off by 
incandescent hydrogen. We thus infer that hydrogen is 
an important constituent in the composition of this remote 
celestial body. 

Another object of the same class which will naturally 
attract attention is the great nebula in Andromeda ; this 
also appears to be a gaseous object, but it is plainly of a 
very different character from the great nebula in Orion. 
The nebula in Andromeda is so vast that the whole solar 
system, including all the planets placed at their true dis- 
tances, would form an inappreciable speck if plunged in 
the mighty glowing mass. 

The owner of a telescope will ere long discover that 
the heavens contain abundant materials for many an hour 
of delightful watching ; indeed, we may say that years of 
assiduous labor would be necessary. before the diligent ob- 
server had made himself fally acquainted with even a 
small part of the objects which call for his admiration. 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


[Mr. C. L. Sawyer, principal of the South Side (Mion.) High 
Senool, sent the following questions to every teacher in his build- 
ing recently. He has a habit of preparing for teachers’ meetings 
in this way. If these will not set a teacher to thinking, what will ?] 

Do you allow the use of any “bad grammar” in your 
classes ? 

Do you insist on answers being given in the best 
English ? 

Du you enforce distinctness in pupils’ replies ? 

Do you allow lounging and inattention at recitation 
time ? 

Do you speak distinctly instead of loudly in your class- 
room ? 

Do you try to arouse the thinking powers of your 
pupils by asking what they think about it ? 

Have you studied your pupils individually, as a physi- 
cian would diagnose his case ? 

Do you take the trouble to praise your pupils person- 
ally now and then when they do well ? 

Do you ever lose your patience ? 

Have you aroused the ambition of avy particular pupil 
this term? Do you recall his name ? 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING.—VII. 


CONVERSATION IN TEACHING FRENCH. 
BY PROFESSOR F. C. DE SUMICRAST. 


The subject of conversation is an important one, and at 
the outset the question as to the so-called ‘natural 
method ” arises. The term sounds well and has been 
much taken up of late years. The method is claimed to 
be that of nature in teaching a child. But it is impos- 
sible to place an older person in exactly the position of a 
child. The latter is surrounded by the language in which 
he is to learn to express himself,—French, German, or 
English,—but by one of these only. If he hears more 
than one language spoken around him, he is confused and 
his speech becomes a mere medley. Now one cannot in 
this country place an English-speaking pupil in this purely 
French atmosphere, so the natural method in its proper 
sense is impossible. Still the language to be acquired 
must be used in teaching from the very beginning. No 
training in modern languages is complete which does 
not include the three points, —reading, writing, and 
speaking. 

Unfortunately, speaking cannot be taught in classes as 
numerous as are those in most colleges and secondary 
schools, and especially in some of the larger institutions. 
Hence the failure of these institutions to turn out as many 
completely fitted men as they should. The success of the 
language schools, so-called, arises from the classes being 
restricted in numbers. When it comes to trying to teach 
more than a dozen persons at a time to speak in a foreign 
language, the task is so much beyond the powers of even 
very good instructors that they tire themselves out with- 
out any corresponding good results. 

No class should exceed twelve in number; eight is 
quite enough; but a smart, competent teacher, with 
plenty of “snap,” capable of making the lesson bright, 
lively, and interesting, can handle ten or twelve without 
too much expenditure of nervous force. 

The first difficulty a teacher has to contend with in 


. 


pupils is shyness. The sound of his own voice uttering 
foreign words is usually sufficient to “rattle” the mos 
self-possessed student ; and it is very difficult to make 
learners get over that feeling. Their shyness seems even 
to cloud their memory, and they are entirely unable to 
recall, on the spur of the moment, words which they know 
perfectly well. But this is due simply to want of prac. 
tice, and therefore the teacher must use all the tact at his 
command to get them started. There must be no laugh. 
ing at the student, but a visible and real interest in his 
progress, and a constant readiness to assist, aid, and 
correct. 

The instruction in conversation classes is best given in 
French exclusively. The object must be to counteract 
the tendency of the pupils to fall back upon English— 
tendency so strong that no pains must be spared to check 
it. This is one of the reasons why conversation classes 
are so peculiarly exhausting ; there is a strain put upon 
the instructor greater, perhaps, than in any other part of 
his work. The pupil knows no French at the beginning, 
has nothing to s!art on. He must then be given, on the 
first day, a vocabulary of perhaps ten or twelve words, 
On the next day a few more—five or six—may be added 
and practice on the old ones must be given while new 
facts about them are explained, and all this time English 
is to be kept away as completely as possible. It will thus 
be seen that recourse must be had very largely to panto- 
mime. The teacher may begin by pointing at the desk 
in front of him and pronouncing very slowly and distinctly 
“Ja table.” Then (pointing to himself), “ Je—suis— 
devant—la table.” Again, “ Je—suis—assis (action). 
Je—me—live. Je—suis—debout. And soon, the words 
for other objects around him being gradually introduced. 
Then the pupils must be asked to repeat, varying the sen- 
tences, perhaps, by putting them in the form of a ques- 
tion. In this branch of the teaching of French, system 
is indispensable. Each step must be the consequence of 
the one before it. The teacher must know, too, just 
what words to start with—a few nouns, the article, and a 
few verbs. Then a few new words and new points are 
taken up at each new meeting. 

Once a pupil has been induced to speak out, a great 
step has been mace. Then he has only to be encouraged 
to continue. Single words in answer to questions, such 
Oui, Non, or Je ne sais pas, must not be allowed ; he 
must be made to give, each time, a complete sentence. 

Some points in grammar need to be taught pretty early 
—the use of the pronoun, for example ; but the essential 
differences between the languages must be settled by each 
student for himself. 

In regard to the various systems, the simplest, of course, 
is the traveler’s manual, which is always wanting in one 
way or another. Then come the drill books, which twist 
words and sentences about in various ways. But these 
questions and answers seldom make any impression on 
the pupil. All questions at the outset must be very 
simple. The main point, which is not usually borne in 
mind, is, that to speak French one must think in French. 
A little book, recently gotten out by C. F. Kroeh, How 
to Think in French, starts in the right way and is good 
so far as it goes. Then there is the Meisterschaft system ; 
but a class can never be interested unless variety is giveD 
them. The Berlitz method has been successfully used, 
and is a good system. But each instructor should work 
out his own system from the various books, gaining what 
he can from each. 


SCIENCE TEACHING.—(II.) 
BY PROF. W. 8. JACKMAN. 


[From notes of lectures at Cook County Normal, by Harriet A. Marsh.] 


The fossil has always been considered a term of Te 
proach, but the fossil may really be placed under the 
head of historical geology. It has been noticed from 
earliest times ; yet, though full of significance, it has only 
been studied of late. Remember it is just as bad to 4c 
cept a great truth thoughtlessly as to deny one without 
investigation. We accept facts without thinking whet 
they mean, and thus fail to work out fall meaning of the 
fact that the fossil was once a living thing. Where w® 
commence depends on the children’s experience. Tell 
them nothing, let them develop each step, (as far as pou 
sible) and let them find each fact for themselves. We 
are strongly tinged with prejudice very early in life; wb 
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is the business of all science work to free the mind from 
all prejudice and to make it perfectly fair; under these 
conditions the mind accepts always the most rational con- 
clusion, the simplest condition. Connect your fossil with 
geology ; if it is a plant it must have had life; for this, 
light and heat were needed. Interpret life as though we 
had only a single fossil like this fern leaf (holding up the 
fossil of a fern). 

Diseuss every supposition the children make with the 
utmost fairness. Never ignore any expression of opinion, 
never hurry,—take a month, if necessary, for a single 
idea. Children may be given a great many facts, if they 
are only in the attitude to receive them. The only trouble 
is that we give our knowledge at atime when the pupils 
are not ready for it. Don’t give children work for dis- 
cipline for the mind ; this leads to the most absurd devices. 
What has this done in arithmetic? We never worked 
for a trath, but for a formula. 

The only thing that stimulates the mind is the idea that 
a truth may be found. We used to think that one study 
brought out one part of the reasoning faculties, as per- 
ception, and that another study developed another. Re- 
member the mind acts as a unit, we use the whole at once 
and it grows as a unit. Some say science lessons give 
no cultivation of judgment or imagination. How untrue! 
It is this that makes the study so valuable. When the 
pupil starts in the world he is at zero. His first idea is 
space, then comes the idea of time which is, at first, very 
faint. Oar lessons should be valuable always for their 
eternal suggestiveness. 

Time is exceedingly hard to understand as the human 
mind does not grasp it. Below is the form of reasoning 
used in science lesson on the fossil : 

Identification—induction. 
Environment—deduction. 
Fossilization—deduction. 
Subsequent events—deduction. 

The charge is often made that written work in science, 
is never complete, that it does not tend to well connected 
expression ; this depends entirely upon the method used 
by the teacher. Let the child first take notes, then make 
a fall, connected story of what he thinks on this subject. 
Would not this make a fair composition? The final sum- 
mary should always be made else the work is fragmentary. 
Always encourage discussion. Be fair—have nothing in 
the way of theory that you wish to establish. Let chil- 
dren arrive at their own conclusions by deduction, and 
lead them to search and see the truth for themselvee. 

Let me impress upon you the great benefit arising 
from the use of weather maps in physical geography. 
Write to the nearest signal service station for as many as 
you can use, and they will be sent to you free of charge 
once or twice a week; study and use them intelligently 
with your pupils, encouraging them to make their own 
deductions, and they will be found exceedingly helpful. 

Children have limited ideas in regard to space. Take 
them into the fields, let them estimate distances, breadthe, 
areas, and height of trees. Teach them the use of the 
barometer, and to make a sketch, not a handsome picture, 
something which tells what the child sees in the best way. 

Art for truth’s sake, never art for art’s sake. The 
courage of crudity is the courage of success; work by 
induction as much as possible, and no field offers greater 
opportunities for this work than that of physical geography. 
No law of nature can be fonnd without a vast amount of 
induction, and then it is held tentatively ; we cannot, even 
now, held any law absolutely without modification—not 
that the law alterr, but our view of it becomes larger. 
The question is only this: Are we following the sugges- 
tion of alaw? If so, we shall reach it by a vast number 
of inductions, for no law is reached easily, or,in any other 
way. Work out a law, not as you think it should be, but 
induct fairly from your daily observation. This is.the 
difference between the progressive and the fixed teacher. 

A atudy of the weather maps will do great good ; it 
overthrows one’s early ideas of climate. Is the climate 
always the same in one place? Why? This would be 
so if it were not for what? Winds. What else? Be- 
fore it rains the air feels heavy when it is really light. 
Why ? 


Wind, in this part of the country, represents all that is — 


variable ; this is discouraging to new students. Why? 


Have the children study the progress of storms from the 
North-east 


country and not from the maps, if possible. 


is different to the pupil looking on the map from what it 
is in reality. What shall Ido to help this? Tell chil- 
dren where we are in a storm, and teach them we must 
wait for the veering or shifting of this storm. Why? 
Because we learn what to expect from the veering. Low 
areas have pet places in which storms start. With us (in 
Illinois) the south-west is one pet place. What is our 
idea back of all this multiplicity of detail in tracing 
storms? We must try to have our pupils build upa 
great picture of the atmosphere, meteorological charge, 
ete, etc., then bring this down to number. Speak of 
examples, but do not expect pupils to be too accurate. 
We stultify children by taking class work instead of that 
of the individual ; we think more of accuracy than of the 
pupil’s needs, this spoils interest. The only way to meet 
dishonesty is to lift the whole school above it. Why do 
days vary in length? Why is the gain sometimes differ- 
ent in the morning from what it is in the evening? 
Don’t use diagrams in teaching these things until the Jast. 
The diagram is not used to give the concept, but to clear 
it up. 

Have pupils observe the evening and the morning star, 
as Venus, and tell them only that which they cannot find 
for themselves. The concept of space and time is the 
hardest to develop, and takes a great deal of time; do 
not use the diagram, but, if the child is thinking on the 
right line, it will not hurt to tell him a few things. The 
greatest precipitation does not occur in rainy or cloudy 
seasons. This holds true in different zones, and leads to 
a study of the clouds. 

Reading is related to science.—Under modes of attention 
or study, we seem to think that the only means of study 
is observation. This is not true; reading must have its 
place. Don’t be afraid that science will sink us into a 
dreadful realism. There will be plenty of literature as 
science shows its beauties; reading must be put in its 
proper place; a great man reads much and assimilates it, 
but he is never dominated by it. 

We observe, and if things do not come out as our read- 
ing led us to suppose, we immediately conclude that we 
are wrong, whereas conditions may be different. All 
reading, observation, etc., should not dominate us, it 
should be suggestive. 


FACTS FOR REFERENCE. 


USE OF COINS. 


Gold can be used to any amount in the purchase of 
goods or in the payment of debts. 

You ean oblige no one to take more than ¢en one cent 
pieces in one transaction. 

Not more than ten three cent pieces can be insisted upon. 

Any amount less than five dollars can be paid in nickels, 
or any silver coin. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The original standard of weight was a grain of corn 
from the middle of the ear. Hence the use of the 
“grains” in the table. 

One ton is 32,000 oz. 

One hundredweight is 1600 oz. 

The old time custom of calling 112 lbs. a hundred- 
weight is almost wholly abandoned in America. 

One mile is 1760 yards or 5,280 feet. 

Four inches are a hand. 

Nine inches are a span. 

Eighteen inches are a cubit. 

Six feet are a fathom. 

Three feet are a pace. 

One acre is 4,840 square yards or 43,560 square feet. 

Flooring, roofing, plastering, ete., are frequently esti- 
mated by squares which are 100 square feet. 

A bushel is 184 inches in diameter, and 8 inches deep. 

A bashel contains 2,150 4 cubic inches. 

A gallon contains 268 8 cubic inches. 

A quart contains 67.2 cubic inches. 

In buying and selling grain each state has a law speci- 
fying the weight of a bushel of each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A bale is 5 bundles. 

A bundle is 2 reams. 

A ream is 20 quires. 

A barrel of flour is 196 lbs. 

A firkin of butter is 56 lbs. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


Present Elections in Japan.—Momentous interest at- 
taches to the March popular elections in Japan, since 
these elections are to determine whether or not this em- 
pire shall maintain its policy of reciprocity with other 
nations. In 1889 a constitutional government was estab- 
lished in Japan, modeled principally after England’s 
parliamentary constitution, modified by some principles 
of American government. The establishment of this 
new government was an event unparalleled in constitu- 
tional history. The popular privileges were not snatched 
by force from the crown, but were conferred by the 
Emperor as honorable perogatives upon a people trusted 
to be worthy to appreciate and sustain them. 

The Emperor’s proclamation was no craven abdication. 
It was a dignified bestowal of concession by authority that 
reserved the right to grant or to withhold. The new 
constitution in breadth and liberality has been compared 
to the Magna Charta. The supreme authority is still to 
descend by lineal succession to the Emperor’s posterity. 
The Emperor retains the privilege to convene and to dis- 
miss the Diet, whose customary session is annual, and of 
three months’ duration. The house of the nobility in- 
cludes the princes of blood royal, and delegates from the 
minor nobility elected for seven years ; the popular house 
consists of three hundred representatives of the people, 
or approximately, one representative for 130,000 inhabi- 
tants, the population of Japan numbering about 420,000,- 
000. The parliament is divided into three distinct parties, 
the Conservative, the Radical, and the Liberal Party. 
Dissensions among those parties led the Emperor to dis- 
solve the Diet on December last, consequently the present 
elections are of unusual interest. The support of the 
Emperor is given to the Liberal Party, which claims that 
the manifest increased prosperity of the Island, during 
the past five years, is due to the generous reciprocity in 
regard to commercial interests which exists between Japan 
and other nations 

Proposed Arctic Expedition.—The United States 
Geological Survey is making preparations to send out in 
May an exploring party under the leadership of Mr. 
Robert Stein. The expeditions have three objects in 
view, viz.,—scientific investigation ; the establishment of 
a settlement where supplies may be stored, and whence 
future explorations may be advanced ; and the rescue of 
two young Swedish naturalists, Bjorling and Kallstenius. 
The region of exploration will be about Ellesmere Land, 
Grinnell Land, and the region, insular, and by sea lying 
northwest of Baffin Bay and west of Smith Sound. Be- 
yond its general locality this region is practically unknown, 
and unusual interest attends this exploration from the 
belief that western Ellesmere Land is inhabited by a tribe 
of Esquimaux. Scientific investigation will be made of 
the zodlogy, botany, mineralogical and geodetic features. 

The proposed supply depot is to be located at the 
southeastern end of Ellesmere Land at the junction of 
Jones’ Sound and Baffin Bay. The plan is to build at 
first a single house and store it with provisions for two 
years. It is hoped that such a permanent depot will 
enable future scientific investigations to be conducted upon 
an organized basis, and from a definite local center. This 
station will also prove a valuable haven for whaling vessels. 

The two young explorers, Bjorling and Kallstenius, 
whom Mr. Stein hopes to rescae, set sail from St. Johns 
in June, 1882, in a small schooner manned by a crew of 
three men. Their aim was scientific exploration of the 
western coast of Greenland. One year from the time of 
their departure the wreck of the schooner, and the body 
of one of the crew was found on one of the Crary Islands 
by Captain McKay. Letters, which were found, stated 
that the wreck occurred in August, 1892. The survivors, 
with ammunition and supplies for several months, were on 
the eve of departure for Ellsmere Land, hoping to reach 
the Esquimaux settlement. They proposed to return to 
the Crary Islands the July following, as thus there was 


possibility of their being rescued by some whaling vessel. 
Nothing further has been heard from them. There is 
reason to hope, however, that their rescue is not improbable. 


Note. — The Southern Pacific Company has recent!y erected a 
new wharf at Santa Monica, Californis, nearly a mile long and 131 
feet wide. It has seven tracks and wharfroom for eight ships of 
more than average size. The route from Europe via this port to 
China and Japan is more abbreviated than by any other important 
Americaa port. 
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THE teacher needs a firm purpose. 


BE carefal not to have out-of-school chums that exhaust 
you intellectually or sympathetically. 


A aoop teacher is sensible; a sensible teacher is sym- 
pathetic ; a sympathetic teacher is humane. 


No ruts are so good that one can afford to get into 
them. Ruts make rust with the least possible change. 


PRACTICALLY, every man in this country finds his 
most congenial and profitable friendships formed in the 
school. 


Tue schools should have a spirit that will develop hero- 
ism and nobility, purity and integrity, industry and 
loyalty. 

There is a way to do school work that is not narrowing, 


and there is another way that is decidedly narrowing, 
Avoid the latter. 


Tacu the pupils to govern their actions by the per 
manent rather than the transient consequences of good 
and evil conduct. 


Every hour of genuine out-of-doors rest that you can 
get will be a permanent investment whose dividends are 
never “ passed.” 


TE school is now so far divorced from the home that 
parents demand that the city furnish pencils that can be 
bought, two for a cent. 


THERE are questions that will never be settled. It 
will be easier to discover a power or device for the pro- 
duction of perpetual motion. Let us not get excited over 
the impossible 


Two years ago Pres. G. Stanley Hall congratulated the 
educational world upon the establishment of four new 
educational journals. Already two of these four journals 
are dead and buried, 


Ty things go wrong in school, see if the physical condi- 


tions of the schoolroom are what they should be. There 
is much in these conditions that makes for success or 


failure. 


FasHionep Parents.—In these busy times few 
can keep informed regarding the progress of the arts and 
sciences, the industries or professions, which do not directly 
concern them. The public school has until quite recently 
employed practically the same methods as in the school 
days of the parents. True the boundary lines and pro- 
nunciation in geography have changed, as have the tech- 
nical terms in grammar, but these did not signify. 

Of late the school work of the child has become so un- 
like that of the parents that it it requires a broad-minded 
man or woman to be reconciled to the elimination of 
most of that which was indispensable to the education and 
the introduction of much that they do not appreciate. 
All this is complicated by the fact that he can learn 
nothing regarding these changes and their desirability. 
Teachers willdo well to find time and occasion either 
personally or through some educationist to explain some 
of the modifications and the advantages thereof. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


The public school, like every other American institution 
and idea, must come under criticism from many sources. 
It needs all of its friends and it needs them at their best. 
It must strive to fulfill its mission to the poor, must retain 
their ardent loyalty. It must deserve the patronage and 
influential friendship of the wealthy and the scholarly, 
while it holds the unswerving loyalty of the great middle 
classes. 

The public school must not treat the academy as an 
enemy, but rather as an honorable and stimulatiug rival. 
The classical college, the art and industrial institutions, 
are to be viewed as the natural culmination of the public 
school. The parochial school should be viewed as a rival, 
having peculiar forces with which to compete for the 
attendance of a class of pupils. The public school can 
claim nothing; it must win everything. It cannot appeal 
to law or sentiment as primal forces. It must prepare to 
stand or fall by what it is and not by what it has been or 


4, by what it ought to be. 


The public school must meet the future with the best 
teaching and with genuine public confidence ; for these it 
must strive incessantly. The parochial school can only 
permanently prosper when there is no discrepancy be- 
tween its results and those of the public school of the 
vicinage, or when such discrepancy is either not notice- 
able or not serious. The prosperity of the academy can- 
not harm the publio schools if its methods and resalts are 
not emphatically better than those of the public schools of 
the community. The public school must not repeat the 
mistake of the academy of forty years ago, and, content 
with being right, allow itself to face the past. It can 
never succeed on the defensive, van never win as a critic. 
The public demands leaders, and will not accept one who 
merely decries other men and measures. Scarecrows are 
of no avail in America. The public school must do the 
most popular work, It must be more elastic than its 
rivals. It must not neglect the present or the future in 
the worship of the past. Its grading must be adapted to 
the necessities of the times. 


MODERN ARITHMETIC. 


Modern number teaching is as unlike the ancient as 
the electric cars are unlike the old-time coaches, and the 
comparison is not inapt, since the modern methods are 
rapid, easy, and attractive. A few principles compass the 
modern purposes. 

1. Teach only that which is useful. 

2. Learn this when its learning will do most for the 
child. 

3. Learn it so that it will be useful. 

4. Learn it so that it will stay learned. 

5. The processes are to be practiced for a short time, 
frequently for a long time. 

6. All exemplification and practice are to be through 
small numbers. 

7. Fractional parts of one hundred are to receive much 
attention, 


8. Complicated and complicating fractions are to be 


eliminated. 
9. All processes are to be taught with very simple 


nambers by the age of ten or eleven. 

10. Thereafter the work is simply to unfold and inten- 
sify this by mach practice and some explanation. 

11. Teach numbers in connection with language and 
reading. A distinction is here made between knowing 
numbers and using them, between knowing them and 
knowing about them. A child should know when he has 
five marbles or eight bonbons before be begins studying 

about five and eight. 

12. When the numbers are known they are taught 
about them by the use of objects, by picturing simple 
problems, etc. 

13. No definitions are ever learned in arithmetic. 

14. The fractional parts of one hundred are spoken of 
and used as per cents. 

15. Pupils early learn to speak of numbers and quanti- 
ties through the terms of weight, measure, etc. 

16. Accuracy is early secured. 

17. Rapidity is ultimately secured. 

18. Formal explanations of the how and why are 
omitted and the “ifs” and “ therefores” of the olden 
time finds no place today. 

19. Notation and numeration as such are unknown. 
Children simply know how to write and read numbers. 

20. Reduction has taken up its line of march for the 
companionship of duodecimals and alligation. 

21. Very little is-done with decimals except by the 
bright pupils. The least common multiple, greatest com- 
mon divisor, the roots and compound proportion, are per- 
mitted rather than required. 

Arithmetic is no longer a bugbear, but a delight. It 
no longer mouopolizes a third of the school day, but is 
little more than a diversion, a lively stimulant, an intel- 
lectual tonic. As a result, children as a whole that are 
taught most progressively know more arithmetic, know it 
for a longer time, and have it at command as never before. 


THE ACADEMY. 


From 1775 to 1800 a new educational force appeared 
in American life,—the academy, and by the dawning of 
the present century there were nearly one hundred of 
these institutions in the Eastern States. These prospered 
until the public school spirit was at its height. For half 
a century it was the unit of educational force, doing ad- 
mirable service, attracting every boy with intellectual 
aspirations. 

Every prominent academy claimed a Webster, an 
Adame, an Abbott, a Toppan, or some other eminently 
successful man among its alumni. There was a halo about 
the very name of Philips Andover and Exeter, Groton 
and New Hampton, and their associates. The debating 
club, the public declamation, and the fraternal society 
with Commencement Day parade, were as fascinating as 
are foot-ball, rowing, and base-ball in college life today. 
From the academy chiefly came the educational awaken- 
ing that followed. For half a century it had been the 
friend of education. It had inspired and developed the 
sentiment that had given America her writers and orators, 
her professional men and statesmen ; but it was to suffer 
most from the new order of things. The academy made 
the mistake common with the best conservatism of not 
respecting the new and progressive measures, ridiculing 
the normal schools for emphasizing method rather than 
knowledge, and the new public high schools for emphasiz- 
ing the practical rather than the classical. It may have 
had the better of the argument; the normal schools were 
open to criticism, as were the high schools, bat the policy 
of criticism was wrong. Nothing gets the lead by hold- 
ing back ; the right never advances by walking backward, 
and the academy suffered not because it was wrong in 
what it said but because it was wrong in saying anything. 

In the near future the academy is to play an important 
part. The original academy was aristocratic, its doors 
were specially open to the rich ; it paid a premium upon 
brains; it had no use for the brainless poor, though it ac- 
cepted the brainless rich. The public school knew no 
rich, no poor. It enjoyed the brainy, but struggled with 
the brainless. It disciplined all alike; it stimulated the 


pride and ambition of the poor ; it made the dull boy do 
his {best, and had no favoritism for the rich whe did not. 
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It was conscienceless and remorsgless in its pressure upon 
the slow and the lazy. The public school had limitless 
funds, paid large salaries, paid a premium upon success- 
ful methods and fitted for colleges and universities as only 
a few heavily endowed academies could. It was primarily 
for the poor, but commanded the patronage of the rich, 
Its glory has been the universality of its inflaence. 

Twenty years ago the country academy was a “ lost art” 
except as a fitting school when heavily endowed. Since then 
it has had a revival,and its rejavenation has been gennine. It 
has retarned to the old time purpose of sending out boys 
and girls of whom it will be proud, to whose record it 
can point with pleasure and profit. It pays a premium 
upon brains and encourages brilliancy; it proposes to 
play the role of expert in the treatment of dull and “ un- 
promotable ” pupils; it will make a specialty of the fine 
arts, giving the flavor of refinement as well as culture to 
itsstudents. Beyond all this, it will be intensely practical, 
with stenography, type-writing, telegraphy, cooking, sew- 
ing, and swimming. It has no criticism for the normal 
school, but introduces a normal course and a pedagogical 
library. It will rival and not antagonize the public 
school. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
HARVARD 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPT. 0. H. MORSS, MILTON, MASS. 


Children generally come to the secondary stage of their 
school work with the habit of accepting statements on 
authority without questioning. They have not been 
brought face to face with things and taught to reason 
from these. The epidemic of natare study in elementary 
education which is now so contagious, delighting the chil- 
dren, discouraging the teacher, is doing much to aid the 
secondary schools in making a rational program in all the 
sciences. 

Applying to zotlogy the principles upon which the 
Committee of Ten Report on botany is based, the child 
who has had the training thus outlined for elementary 
schools should know well the animals of his locality, their 
habits, and their structure as determined by outward 
. characterisiics only, and type forms of the great sub-king- 
doms, except possibly the coelenterata, and these he may 
know if he lives on the seacoast. 

The pedagogic axiom to proceed from the simple to the 
complex does not mean that the young child is to be in- 
troduced first to the lower forms of life and then led up 
to the higher. The simplest thing is that he is most 
familiar with; a starfish is to him less comprehensible 
than a cat. : 

In the secondary course, the order of presentation does 
not make any essential difference in the understanding of 
the subject by the student. What should be insisted upon 
is that one sub-kingdom be deal with at a time, and its 
various type forms studied together, before proceeding to 
the next sub-kingdom. Physiology should come late in the 
course, being a subject for experimentation rather than 
one of observation, and the necessary equipment is fur- 
nished by physics, chemistry, and zodlogy. 

In the lower grades, twenty minutes is ample for any 
observation work. All that a child can profitably digest 
at one time can be taken in that time. The writing out 
of notes, etc, is a part of language work, and should be 
pat into the time set apart for language. The objects 
themselves should have one hour a week, to be spent in 
observation work 

In the high school, five periods a week for a year would 
be reqaired to accomplish the work outlined by the Com- 
mittee of Ten. Pupils of high school age must be allowed 
more time than college students, for their reasoning 
powers are not so well developed. 

The unreasonable prejudice against afternoon work in 
the high schools is one great difficulty in the way of the 
development of laboratory work. Sooner or later we 
must adopt the recommendation for laboratory work on 
Satardays and on some afternoons, if the Jaboratory work 
is to be carried on satisfactorily side by side with the lin- 
guistic and mathematical work. 

If the laboratory work is to be put into the present 
short sessions, it will be impossible to give the pupils any 
opportunity for study during the session, The reference 


books and illustrative apparatus are all at the school 
building, and most of the stady should be done where 
these are. In fully two thirds of the cases I have been 
able to investigate, the home conditions are entirely un- 
favorable to study, very few being able to prepare their 
work except in the midst of the varioas diversions of the 
living room at home. I am more and more convinced 
that this question of making our schoolrooms study places 
rather than places of recitation only must come forward 
prominently if the richer course of study that is being 
recommended is to be practicable. 

A division of the year which is to be given to nataral 
history, between botany and zodlogy, is preferable to a 
more extended study of either. The course in each will 
be more elementary, but the compensation will be in the 
more comprehensive view of the world of life. In addi- 
tion to this course, perhaps given in the secondary school 
year, an elective for those whose interest leads them in 
this direction should be provided for the following year. 

The method must be that of bringing the pupil face to 
faee with the objects, giving him suitable instruments 
with which to manipulate those objects, in order to see 
them in their various aspects, and then leave him to get 
his training from the things themselves. A good propor- 
tion of time is shown by the Grand Rapids (Michigan) 
outline: seven tenths laboratory practice, two tenths reci- 
tations or quizzes, and one tenth lecture. Above all other 
methods, the teacher must possess a sufficient amount of 
common sense to permit each individual to do his best. 


EDITOR’S LETTER. 


For the fifth time I am in the schools and among the school men 
of the Pacific Coast. Pleasant as is the editorial chair in a New 
England city, there are some attractions in an editorial saddle. 
There is no air of the sanctum in a modern editor’s office. It is 
not a retreat, but a focus of many interests. Daring the few hours 
that an editor sea's himself for work, there are six mails emptied 
upon his desk, so that to ‘‘ keep out from under’’ the avalanche of 
manuscripts, queries, and letters of every name and nature from 
every quarter of the globe is no easy matter. A description of one 
day of such a life would read more like a work of fiction than of 
flesh and blood experience, and yet there is a fascination in the 
panorama of proof, telegram, manuscript, mail, and visitations of 
every description. It is a revelation of human natare with more of 
the light than the shade. 


The editorial saddle ia quite otherwise. There is no literary lax- 
ury to compare with the isolation of a Pallman sleeper from sea to 
sea. With grip full of manuscripts to read, discard, or edit, books 
to review, notes of articles and editorials to write out, and psycho- 
logical works to study, one can take a section, call for a table, and 
read and write, think and sleep, for five straight days, doing as 
much work as in any month of home life, and be refreshed at the 
end of it. Nota letter, not a telegram disturbs the five days, and 
not a caller breaks in upon the thread of one’s thought. 


It is the ever changing scene that breaks the monotony. While 
one reads or writes it is with an undercurrent of new thought upon 
what he sees from the car window, and he finds release from mental 
work in the play of memory or imagination as he locks out upon 
placid Walden christened by Thoreau ; the classic Concord meadows 
hallowed by Emerson and Hawthorne; the modest river sanctified 
by the blood of the Acton boys who fired the shot ‘* heard round 
the world’’; the lovely Deerfield valley; the stern and frowning 
mountains of Zoar, sentinal of the world-renowned Hoosac Tua- 
nel, that comimands twelve hundred electric lights to turn ite hith- 
erto perpetual midgnight darkness into permanent day; grand old 
Graylock, the crowning glory of the Berkshire Hills; beautifal 
Williams, glorified by the life and death of the last of the really 
great teachers—Mark Hopkins; the poetic Mohawk Valley, whose 
Indian traditions spin their yarns about the prosy Erie Canal, 
through which the poky canal boat is locked from the lake to the 
sea and back again; the salt-worked lake at Syracuse; the leap- 
for-life falle at Rochester; the marvelous manufacturing city of 
Baffalo; the vine-clad acres by the Erie Lake; the Western Re- 
serve nursery of Presidents and oil kings; Cleveland, famous for 
her educational men and measures, past and present; the Jand of 
the Hoosier and the prairie, the empire state of the West that gave 
America; her twin saviors of 1861-65—Lineoln and Grant ;| Chi- 
cago, the world’s metropolitan wonder, begging Editor Stead’s 
pardon; lowa, the New England of the West; Missouri, with a 
grand past and a grander future; Kansas City, with the inimitable 
Greenwood ; Kansas, with her blood-stained soil and enriched his- 
tory; Colorado, with her silver aspirations and asperities; New 
Mexico, with dim-distant glory and a hopeful future; Arizona, 
with her barren sands beantified by blooming yucca and cacti; into 
the American Italy, with its wealth of orange groves, and vineyards 
decked with perennial roses and heliotrope. 


Is it any wonder that one who has enjoyed this many times has a 
craving for a repetition of editorial life in the saddle—a plash- 
cushioned saddle! There is a flavor in what one reade, thinke, and 
writes under the inspiration of this broad Iqad, the rarest jn soil 
and seutiment in oll the world, 


THIS AND THAT. 


O Robin, is it you, whose song comes up the hollow ?— 
Trill upon trill, the song whose meaning I would follow. 
Again, as when a child, full wonderingly I listen, 
While o'er the sleeping grass the tears of April glisten ; 
The clouds bend low in sorrow, 
Loved Robin. that you borrow 
Joy from the darksome day wherewith to bid ‘‘ Goodmorrow”? ! 
Selected. 


There are seven Kossuths among the cities and towns of the 
Union. 

— Edward Everett Hale passed his seventy-second birthday on 

pril 3. 

The ‘‘ Old Liberty Bell ’’ has been returned to its place in Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

Miss Lawrence Alma-Tadems, the daughter of the artist, is 
about to publish a novel called Wings of Icarus. 

Prof. D. G. Brinton is the principal member of a committee ap- 
pointed to form an International Whitman Society. 

New York has a new newspaper, the Atlantis. It is printed in 
modern Greek and will give special attention to archwological 
matters. 

The oldest mathematical book in the world is called the Papyrus 
Bhind. It was written by an Egyptian, who lived in the year 
2000 B.C. The book is in the British Museum. 

Plaus have been approved in London for a great Ferris wheel 
after the Chicago pattern. It is to cost $250,000 and will be known 
as the ‘‘ Gigantic Wheel and Recreation Tower.” 

The amount of Columbian souvenir coins turned out at the U.S. 
mint in 1893 was as follows: Half dollars, 5.002,105 pieces, val 
ued at $2,601,052.50; quarter dollars, 40,023 pieces, valued at 
$10,005.75. 

Congress has appropriated $30,000 with which to purchase and 
improve the Wakefield plantation on the Potomac River in Virginia, 
Westmoreland County, where stands the brick foundation of the 
four-room house where George Washington was born. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 4 


Connecticut has thirty-four schools that prepare men for college. 

The number of university students compared with the popula- 
ation is greatest in Spain and Belg ium. 

The high sehools of Denver have a larger enrollment for the size 
of thecity than any similar school in the country. 

The Springfield Republican has passed its fiftieth birthday, which it 
celebrated by iseuing a twenty-page edition filled with valuable in- 
formation. We add our congratulations to the many already offered. 

The Vermont State Teachers’ Association, for the first time 
since ite organization. is to print in pamphlet form the proceedings 
of the last meeting, heldin Ratland. It will make a pamphlet of 
about 100 closely printed pages. 


Thirty-one male principals of the New York City schools have 
taught thirty-four years and longer, and fifty-eight female princi- 
pals thirty years or more. Thirty-two of the present principals 
(18 male and 14 female) have taught more than forty years. 

Prof. W. M. Davidson, superintendent of schools, of Topeka, 
Kan., who has been making a visit to the schools of New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg and Chicago, 
specially commends tke manual training system in operation in 
Washington. 

The ninth annual convention of the American Association for 
the advancement of Physical Education, which was held at Yale 
last week, was attended by delegates from all parts of the country, 
including the directors of nearly all the college gymnasiums. There 
was able discussion of many practical subjects. 

The Assistant General Secretary of the America» Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching states that from one-third to 
one-half the members of local committees are women. The num- 
ber of women students in the classes is very Jarge. Probably 
seventy-five per cent of these receiving certificates are women. 


The sixty-second annual report of the trustees of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind shows that prosperity has attended the in- 
stitution. The trustees pay a hearty and richly deserved tribute to 
the labors of M. Anagnos, and to the rare combination of wisdom 
and calture, of sympathy for affliction and skill in its aleviation, 
of personal enthusiasm and faculty of imparting that enthusiasm 
to others, which he has placed at their service for many years. 

The prospectus of the Catholic Summer School at Platteburg on 
Lake Champlain, beginning Jaly 14th, has been issued. The time 
from August 8, to 10, will be devoted to subjects appealing 
specially to teachers. The regents of the University of the State 
of New York have granted an absolute charter, by which this 
Catholic school has a legal existence as a corporation under the laws 
of the State of New York, and is classified within the system of 
public inatruction devoted to university extension. 


Recently gathered statistics show that the average of the Welles- 
ley students in each class this year is as follows: Seniors, 21 years 
7 months; juniors. 20 years, 6 months; sophomores, 19 years, 10 
months; freshmen, 18 years, 10 months ; special students, 21 years, 
6 months, A summary of the students by classes shows the follow- 
ing number in each class: seniors, 116; juviors, 126; sophomores, 
146; advanced freshmen, 12; freshmen, 275—making a total num- 
ber of 675 candidates for bachelors’ degrees. In addition to these, 
there are 11 resident graduates and 77 non-candidates for degrees, 
giving in all a total of 763 student members of the college for the 
year 1893-94, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
tnbis correct names ina addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 1 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN AGAIN. 


It I may judge from the rejoinders to my own comments on the 
Report of tke Committee of Ten, there is one point on which its 
members and the members of the conferences are particularly sen- 
sitive. They all wish it to be understood that the real ratio of 
school men to college men on the several bodies was far larger than 
appears, and they are prepared to enumerate the. professors who 
have been teachers and the principals who have been assistants. 

My own answer to this correction is that, whatever be the real 
ratio of school men to college men, the Report of the Committee, 
considered as the critical and explanatory editing of the conference, 
represents the college spirit and attitude, not the school spirit and 
attitude. If the past teachers, now principals or professors, acq7i- 
esced in this spirit and attitude, school men generally may once 
more realize how important it is sometimes to be saved from their 
friends. As a fact, real teachers, from the weskness of their 
strength or the strength of their weakness, rarely become avything 
else; they oftener become principals than professors; the man who 
bas the innate and advantitious qualifications for a professorship is 
generally unhampered by those of the efficient teacher. ; 

I may add that I think it very unfortunate that the Report iteelf 
shows no complexion buat President Eliot’s, which seems to color 
every line and almost every word. After crediting him with many 
services in special directions, I think his views on general education 
are extremely dangerous; and to him and to them it may be said, 

Nec tali auxilic, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus aget.”” 
CaskIEz HARRISON. 


HONOR TO WHOM ’TIS DUE. 


To the Editor:—In March, 1891, Mrs. Sarah Freeman Clarke 
publiehed in the New England Magaziue an article on the adoption 
of the ‘‘ Indian corn’”’ as a national emblem. 

For this reason the above magtzine claims the honor of the pro- 
mulgation of this thought, b .t the honor really belongs at the West. 

In 1889 Mrs. Clara S. Denton, who is at present the reference 
librarian at Grand Rapids, Mich., and who is a frequent contributor 
to various leading periodicals, wrote a little book of dialogues, ex- 
erciees, and drills intended for very young children. 

The opening dialogue in this book bears the title, ‘‘The Pine 
Tree's Choice.’’ Herein the flowers all present their claims to rec- 
ognition as the national flower. When all have been heard the 
pine tree makes the selection in the following lines : 


** Flowers bright of field and wood 
Let it now be understood— 
I upon this sunny morn 
Choose this flower of ‘ Indian Corn.’ 
Slight his beauty, and I know 
He no fragrance can bestow, 
Bat hie usefulness, my friends, 
For bis failings makes amends. 
O'er the land we love the best 
Flies our flag from East to West, 
North and South and everywhere, 
Bidding all its blessings share. 
So all the Indian corn doth roam 
Calling the land its home. 
Therefore did it seem to me 
He the Nation’s flower should be.’’ 


This is followed by speeches from each’ of the flowers congratu- 
lating the [odiav corn, the whole closing with this little speech 
from the ‘‘ Indian Corn” : 


** And yet, forget not, flowers bright 
You scatter round you joy and light; 
Because of you the flag will seem more dear, 
Because of you more aweet the bread appear. 
Continue, then, your smiles on wood and plains, 
While o’er us waves the flag that knows no stain.”’ 


While there may bs nothing in these childish lines to commend 
except their simplicity, it seems only proper to put the credit for 
the originality of the idea where it justly belongs. 

This little book, which bears the pretty title, ‘‘ When the Les- 
sons Are Over,’’ was published by T. S. Denison of Chicago, in 
January, 1891, thus antedating by three months the article in the 
New England Magazine. B., Grand Rapids, Mich., May 5. 


WHERE ARE THE PENNIES ? 


Thers are 119,000,000 old copper pennies somewhere. Nobody 
knows what has become of them, except that once in a while a 
single specimen turns up in the change. A few years ago 4,500,- 
000 bronze two-cent pieces were set afloat. Three million of these 
are still outstanding. Three million three-cent nickel pieces are 
scattered over the United States, but it is very rarely that one is 
seen. Of 800,000 half-sents, which correspond in value to English 
farthings, not one has been retarned to the Government for re- 
coinage, or is held by the Treasury. Congress appropriates from 
$100,009 to $150,000 yearly for recoining the uncurrent silver coing 
now in possession of the Treasury. ‘These are mostly half dollars, 
and are not circulated because there is no demand forthem. Not 
long ago the stock of them amounted to $26,000,000, but it is only 
about half that now. The money set aside for recoining is not 
intended to pay for the cost minting, but is required to reimburse 
the treasury of the United States on account of the loss in weight 
which the silver pieces have suffered by abrasion. This lose amounts 
to $30 on every $1,000, and it has to be made good ia order to set 
the treasurer’s account straight. — Boston Transcript. 


WHITE BLACK INK. 


An exchange says: ‘‘ All foam is white. If the blackest ink in 
the world be beaten into foam, the foam will be as white as the 
froth of milk. The reason for this is that we see all objects by re- 
flected light. If they reflect all the rays, they appear white; if 
they absorb all the rays, they seem to be black. The ink absorbs 
all the light and is black. When it is beaten into froth, the little 
bubbles reflect all the light from their surfaces—for their extrems 
thinness makes them practically nothing bat surface—and thus 
they are white. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Virart's Ewer. Book VIII. By John Tetlow. Boston : 


Gion & Co. 44x 64. 191 pp. Prico, 50 cents. 

Professor tTetlba, Rood oll of the Girls’ High and Latin 
School, Boston, has prepared the text of the eighth book of the 
Eneid in two editions for class reading. One of these editions is 
adapted to study by being copiously annotated with foot notes and 
supplementary notes. The foot notes are for grammatical reference, 
and to call attention to comparative usage. The supplementary 
notes. are principally literary and historical. The usual general 
vocabulary is supplied. An especial feature is a vocabulary of 
classifisd words giving the original meaning, and the derived mean- 
ings developed upon both original and modified root. The second 
edition is prepared for sight translation, and the general vocabulary 
is omitted therefore. All other features are retained. The text is 
prefaced by an outline of the story of books I. to VII. é 

Professor Tetlow considers the eighth book of the Wneid 
especially adapted to the pupils’ Latin course b/ ite less abstruse 
construction of the text. and by literary valae. This book nar- 
rates the adventures of Evander, ‘‘ the most gracious personality in 
the entire poem” ; it contains the story of Hercules, and describes 


the shield of 1eas. . 


Supptementary Aritumetic. By William M. Giffin. 

Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

There is a place for supplementary arithmetic. Tie fact that 
less time is to be given to the subject and that more is to be done 
with it by the school as a whole, ie an all sufficient reason why 
there should be more than ever done with it by those who wish it. 
In no other subject is there such a difference in natural task and 
talent. In no other is there any such cruslty in the public school 
demand that all shall come up to the same impossible standard. 
There is great difference in the maturity of children mathematically. 
The first and best result of the recent violent attacks on arithmetic 
is to be the lessening of the strain upon th: mathematically slow 
and immatare. The schools still give nearly one-fourth of all their 
time and much more than that proportion of energy to arithmetic, 
and three-fourths of that time is given to one-fourth of the claw,— 
to the slow and imma‘ure. The time could easily be reduced one- 
half, and three-fourths of the class could get twice as much if only 
the absolute essentials were given the few, and supplementary 
work was given the others. This supplementary work of Mr. 
Giffia of the Cook County Normal deals with lines, areas, volume, 
bulk and percentage, and it treats each with much skill. It is 
simple, usable, helpful, valuable. Its method is admirable, its il- 
lustrations are pume ou; and generally illustrative. ite practical 
features are sensible. It will ‘‘enrich’’ any program in which it 
findsaplace. Rarely isa book published which progressive teachers 
will welcome more gratefully. 


TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS FROM THE ORIGINAL 
Sources OF EvuROPEAN History. The Early Reformation 
Period in England. Edited by Edward P. Cheyney. Pablished 
by the Dspartment of History of the University of Pennsylvania. 
16 pp., 54x84 Price, 15 ota. 

The use of documentary sources is demanded so generally in the 
teaching of history, and the number of trained teachers who are 
able to use documents to advantage in their teaching, is increasing 
so rapidly that there is every reason to welcome every means by 
which students can secure available copies of the documents needed 
in their work. The History Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania promises to provide instructors with the sources for teach- 
ing Earopean history. The plan adopted is that which has been so 
succeseful in furnishing American material, a leaflet of convenient 
siz3, bound in stiff paper, and large enough to give the essential 
sources concerning some definite poiat of importance which the stu- 
dent should understand and appreciate. This first number aims to 
give the student a clear idea of the personality of the three men 
who shaped England’s pclicy and history during the period of 
renaissance and reformation,—Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, avd 
Henry VIII This is done by extracts from the reports of foreign 
embaseadors and letters from the three characters, besides some 
minor materials of interest. The coming nombers promise matter 
upon Pops Urban and the Crusaders, on the reaction after 1815 
aud the European Pulicy of Metternich, the great English Consti- 
tational Documents, Latters from the Cruvaders in the Holy Land, 
and Documents of the Early Period of the French Revolution. 
The annual subscription is one dollar, and the usual considerations 
are made for orders in quantity. The publication is under the 
direction of Mr. Dana C. Manro of the University, who will edit the 
numbers upon Med‘sval History, Professor Cheyney providing 
those for English history and Professor Robinson those upon the 
modern history of continental Europe. 


Morceaux Cuorsis p'ALPHONsE Daupet. Edited by 
Frank W. F eeborn. Boston: Ginn & Co. 534 x 7} inches. 
Under the title Morceaur Chsisis Mr. Freeborn, muster in the 

Boston Latin School, has prepared selections from ‘* Tartarin’’ and 

other shorter tales. ‘‘ Tartarin’’ ranks as a masterpience not only 

among the works of its author, bat in modern Frerch literature 
aswell, The shorter tales include such favorites as La Dernizre 

Classe, Les Petits Pdtes, Lettres de Mon Moulin, etc. These seleo- 

tions show many phases of their author’s atyle, his delicate pathos, 

his subtle wit, his rare power of description. The selections are 
annotated, and are prefaced by a brief account of the author’s life. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Pause Writines or 
IDGE. Edited by H. A. Burs. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Boards. 44x6} Teachers’ price, 35 cente. 

Professor Bors cf York has prepa ed for Readiogs for Students 
pithy passages selected from Coleridge's Bicgraphica Literaria, from 
Table Talk, and from the lectures and essays of that parist of Eng- 
lish literature. The pasesges, necessarily brief, are sufficient to in- 
dicate the wide range, the keen instruction of character, and the 
elegant phraseology of him who called good prose ‘‘ the best ar- 
rangement of words.’’ So small a volume can be little more than 
indicative, but in such wise this volume points not alone to well- 
known end loved works, but to beautiful portions of the more 


weig ity and less familiar essays of the poet philosopher. Thes-leo. 
tions are annotated and edited with a biogrsphical and a criticg| 
gxetch of the author. A portrait of Coleridge is the frontispiece, 


Joun INGERFIELD AND OrneR Srorres By Jerome K, 
Jerome. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 225 pp. Price, 750, 
The apostle of ‘the new humor’’ bas collected for this attrac. 

tively mads little volame five of bis recent stories. Two of them 

pertain to the realm in which be reigns pr éminent, and revea! the 
mastery of the groteequely laughable and unaccountably, absordily 
comical, which forbids our thinking of Three Men ina Boat with 
soberness, or hardly dae sobriety. The othee three are not humor. 
ons, at the author’s appealing request. Having justified his posi 
tion, which the historian of mcdern literary progress cannot ignore, 

—and it is not at all sure that he ought to desire to do so, for Jerome 

Jerome is vastly better worth reading than many of those caterers 

to the current literary tastes and desires who receive more daly 

critical attention,—Mr. Jerome very naturally feels a desire to show 
that he can do some other sorte of writing, much favored by the 
moderns, with very considerable cleverness. Thus it will doubtless 
become necessary to record that he is capable of making pastels, 
vignettes, aud numerous other literary labors, which are really qaite 


entertaining. 


Louis XI. Tragédie par Delavigne. Edited by H W 
Eve, M.A. Cambridge (Evgland): The University Press, 
44x 6} Price, 50 cts. 

Louis XI. ia a study of history as well asof French. Its author, 
Casimir Delavigne, belonged to the school of French classiciste ; 
therefore his style is wel) adapted to edacate the taste of younger 
pupils fora style that will prepare them for more advanced study 
of the masterpieces of French literatare. The introduction com- 
prises a brief study of Delavigne and his works, an outline of the 
historic era, and a sketch of French prosody. The notes are 


copious and carefully prepared. 

Le FRANCAIS PAR LA CONVERSATION. By Charles P, > 
Da Croquet. New York: William R. Jenkins. 186 pp.,5 x7}. 
Le Francaise par la Conversation ia a manual of simple natura! 

talks for children and beginners of French. The aim of this 

method is to enable the pupil to express himself readily apon topics 
of familiar conversation. Exercises for French into English, and 

English into French, supplement ore another, and are the basis of 

the exercise for conversation. The arrangement is progressive. 

The leesons begin with themes about the home, the daily greetings, 

table-talk, the customs of home life. The divisions of time—days, 

weeks, seasons, years—play, and achool-life, follow. Sample poems 

to memoriz: are given. A vocabulary and some grammatical con- 

structions are given with the mejority of the leesons. Each lesson 

has also a short fable or annecdote for a reading lesson. Several - 
bright little French songs are incluied at the end of the book. For 

copiousness, simplicity, and variety of theme, the book is com- 

mendable. 


Pestatozzt: His Aim AND Work. By Baron Roger 

de Guimps. Translated by Margaret Cuthbertson Crombir. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 320 pp. Price manilla, .5). 

This is a valuable contribution to the history of education for 
American readers. It is all that a teacher ever needs to know of 
Pestalozzi uoless he is trying to be a specialist, and it is bouod well 
enongh fra working library. It will stand all the wear and tear 
that such a book receives. Mr. Bardeen is doing the profession a 
positive service through his low priced standard Teachers’ Library. 

FRAULEIN JOSEPHA SCHRAKAMP of Miss Brown’s school 
in Now York City has pablished, through Dyrsen & Pfoe'ffsr of 
New York City, and F. H Castor of Boston, the successors of 
Christern & Schoenhof, respectively, an extremely usefal and 
handy little trestiss with the title of Deutsche Rechtschreibuny 
(57 pp , 30 cts ), which many teachers of Garmao wil! fied useful 
in their class work. Fraulein Sshrakamp has already made many 
friends among Garman teachers by her collaboration with Profes- 
sors Van Dasll of Technology. and Wenckebach of Wellesiey, in 
the preparaticn of practical text-books for American learners. 


Macmitian & Co. have added Kingsley’s Westward 
Ho to the catalogue of books for supplementary reading which they 
are publishing in their School Library Serier. The editions of this 
library are abridged and adapted, and are tastefully bourd and il- 
lustrated. eeries inclades The Story of the Iliad,”’ Madam 
How and Lady Why,” ‘‘ The Children’s Treasury of English 
Song,’’ Stories from Waverly,’”’ Tales from ‘‘ Spencer,”’ etc., 
etc. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 50 cente. 


Mrs. T. J. Kirkpatrick has compiled more than one 
thousand recipes, tried and not found wanting, under the title, The 
Peerless Cook Book. Illustrations are carefally prepared for this 
edition. Springfield, Obio: Mast, Crowell, and Kirkpatrick. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Art for America; by Wm Ordway Partridge; price, $1 00.—Tota! 

the Sun; by Mabel Loomis Todd; price, $100. boston: 
8 bros, 

Inductive Studies in English Grammar; by Wm. R. Harper & Isaac 
B. Burgess; price, 40 cents. New York: American Book Co. 

The Expert Waitress; by Anne Frances Springsteed; price, $! 00. 
—Stand Fast ,Craig Royston; by William Black; price. 80 cents. 
——The Wee Ones of Javan; by Mae 8t John Bramhall; price, $! v1 
——Orations and Addresses of George William Curtis, Vol. IIT.) ; ed- 
ae by Charles Eliot Norton; price, $350. New York: Harper 

r 


‘os. 

Social Reform and the Church; by John R. Commons; price, 75 ¢!s 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Victorian Age ot English Literature: by Mrs. Oliphant. New 
York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. : 

Magiil’s Modern French Series: Vol. II , Sur la Pente; by Madame 
Des Witt; Vol III., La Fille de Clémentine on le Crime de Syivest'« 
Bounard, Membre de |’ Instut; by Anatole France; 60 cents per 
volume. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Co. 

Whittaker’s Anatomical Model; Eaglish edition; by Wm. 5. 
Furneaux; price, 75 cents. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

First Science Reader: by L. Mae Nelson; price, 25 cents. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan. 


The Heart of Oak Books. 


A Series of Graded Reading Books, edited by Professor CHartes Exiot Norton of Harvard. 
“T have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that the Heart of Oak Books provide a wealth of material for training 


the imagination, developing the taste for good reading, 
thought and expression, unequalled or even approached 
which the selections of prose and poetry are made and 
they are graded through the five volumes, from ‘One, 
GEORGE H. Browne, Browne and Nichols’ School, 


and stocking the mind and heart with the masterpieces of English 

by any other collection, not only in the refined literary taste with 
appointed, but also in the high purpose and rare art with which 
two, Buckle my Shoe,’ to ‘ Lycidas’ and ‘Self-Dependence.’”— 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Full prospectus giving preface and table of contents Sree on application, 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago- 
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HIGH AND C LASSCAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the High School and Classical Associa- 
tion convened at the Eoglish High School, Cambridge, Friday and 
Saturday, April 6th and 7th. The meeting was called to order 
Friday morning at ten o’clock. 

The first paper read by Mr. Geo. E. Gardner of the Worcester 
Classical High School discussed the question: ‘‘Should Power to 
Create or Capacity to Appreciate be the Aim in the Study of 
Eoglish ?’’ The theme declared the purpose of the study of liter- 
ature to be the development of individual power. This power, the 
author believed to be fostered rather by the pupil’s own creation, 
that is composition, than by the study of literary models. The 
study of English in secondary schools comprises three divisions: 
literature, langaage, and composition. The aim of the study of 
literature in each of these departments ie the fructification of 
artistic appreciation and power. The vital question of the study 
of English is whether the aim is to cultivate a literary taste or a 
capacity for production, whether the result shall be creative or ap- 
preciative power. The opinion of the author was that the desirable 
power is more forcibly awakened by inciting the pupil to do for 
himeelf rather than to contemplate what had been done already. 
The necessity of expression creates in the student the faculties of 
original force, and strenethens his faith in himself. Morever the 
joy in creation is an inflaence in formation of character not to bs 
disregarded. The creative power should be sought for ite own sake 
primarily. Should it result in adding to the store of literature is 
a consequapce that may or may not result,—that in but few in- 
stances will result effisiently. Nevertheless, intellectual stimulus is 
more to be desired than intellectual satisfaction. The latter may 
be gained from reading, the former can come only from creation. 
Composition likewise cultivates appreciation since one cannot know 
how to do a thiog, and fail to appreciate the ideal of which his 
own creation is a minor conc*ption. Composition involves an exer- 
cise Of will power that is of moral as well as intellectual value. 
The aim of all education is to direct the wil). It has been indubit- 
ably proven that the will once aroused, power is not lacking. 
The author did not deny that the stady of grammar and rhetoric 
are elements of good composition work, but |the study of these he 
considered should be a means to an end, not an end in themselves. 
It is impossible to cultivate from knowledge only, the acquirement 
of good English so that its application shall not appear in its own 
department alone, but shall be the natural expression ia all de- 
partments. Said the author: ‘*Good English is neither an inci- 
dent, nor an accident, but an efflorescense, an indirect result.’’ 

Mr. Thurber of tha Girla High School opened the discussion with 
the pertinent question whether insisting upon the power to create 
is the same thing as much composition. Moreover the responsibility 
of a ure of correct forcible English shall not be laid upon the 
English teacher entirely, but shall demand the co op2zation of all 
other teachers. Mr. MacDonald thought that appreciation mast 
precede creation, and its cultivation is, therefore, of primary im- 
portance. Mr. Martin, president of the Institute of Instruction, 
said that all literature has grown out of nature. 

President Whitman of Colby University presented the ‘‘ Fanction 
of the Secondary Schools’’ under three topics,—aims, means, and 
methods, in general. The aim of the secondary school is the devel- 
opment of the spiritual nature. The men plus something is the 
educated man. That pluesomething which places him beyond his 
merely physical development is the character which education be- 
stows. All agencies and instramentalities may be available to give 
him that power, but all agencies are not available at all moments. 
Although it is impossible to take advantage of the fullest possibil- 
i'y of a!l educational forces, it is possible to touch and to be touched 
by all lines of inflaence It is not necessary for the pupil to return 


to the original sources and trace the development of every subject. 
This would set a limitation to progress. Modest and wise men rec- 
ogaize all that has been done for them, and make themselves at 
home in the world by adaptation. Although the three prominent 
courses of study present three lines of development, their elemgnts 
are correlative in the formation of the desired character. The study 
of mathematics results in certainty of action; it presents re 

and develops power. Literature gives the best record of life. .In 
the classics the student is brought iato first-hand contact with most 
modern ideas. That in itself is an inspiration. The mother- 
tongue is, however, the great educator. From one’s native lan- 
guage one learns to understand one’s nation and one’aself. Science 
broadens the view of life, and produces a feeling of mastery over 
nature through obedience to her laws. Methodsare but the way of 
realization of aim through available means. Method is based upon 
@ supreme regard for truth, and proceeds upon lines of sound peda- 
gogical analysis. It takes into account the lawa of personality. It 
establishes the independence of the learner by’training him to use- 
fal ends. Culture is truest utility. Either and both may enlarge 
and enrich the individual life, and fit it for its work. All individ- 
uals are not adapted to the same amount and concentration of exer- 
tion. The dull student may reach a ‘‘saturation point” in a very 
short time, but what he acquires within that time is as valuable to 
him as the greater acquirement of the brighter classmate. This 
should receive consideration in every school, Education in one 
grade or another is the same in elementary principles, its object 
being the symmetrical development of the whole nature of the child. 
The secondary schools at most do no more than the conditions of 
the pupil make possible. The actual attainment is not in the 
amount they teach, but in the power that they arouse. The value 
of any course of study lies in ita purpose and its aim. 

Mr. Gay of Malden High School, Mr. Taylor of Berkeley School, 
Mr. Farren of Newark Academy, and Mr. Spaulding, superintend- 
ent of schools, M@ntclaire, offered several questions for discussion : 
concerning elective courses, to what extent they are advisable; 
whether the usual diplomas are, and whether they should be, testi- 
monials signifying the actual work done by the pupils; the advisa- 
bility of permitting special students to do portions of the required 
work, on condition that they do not receive diplomas. 

The program of the afternoon was given to the address of President 
Eliot of Harvard University, upon ‘‘ The Report of the Committee 
of Ten,’”’ and the dissoussion of questions suggested by the address. 
Preeident Eliot opened his address by declaring the Report of the 
Committee of Ten to hold but a temporary position in educational 
history It is intended to be bat a temporary expedience in a 
transition period. Its ideas are rather suggestive than decisive. 
In regard to introducing such studies as Latin and modern lan- 
guages, and elementary algebra and geometry, the purpose was to 
offer to all pupils opportunity to gain some insight into such studies 
that would add interest to to all their later life. This opportunity 
is lacking to many pupile who leave schoo! at the age of fourteen, 
or before entering the high school. It was not intended, however, 
that these studies should be made compulsory. It is the opinion of 
the Committee of Ten that a new language should be attacked 
strongly. Advantage for this is offered by the introduction 
of the proposed stadies into the grammar school, both by the 
greater aptitude of the pupils at an earlier age to the mastery 
of technical grammar, and the gain in time. The present program 
as prepared by the Committee of Ten i: adapted to the mental con- 
dition and acquirementjof pupils entering the high schools under the 
present course of study; it is not thought to be adapted to the high 
schools of ths fature when the foundation of their work shall have 
been laid, as proposed, in the elementary school. There should be no 
marked division between the secondary and the elementary school. 
The public schcole need to codperate the whole program from be- 
ginning to end, each aiming toward the development of an inclusive 
systematic training. Children who leave school at an early age 
would then be thoroughly and definitely equipped to a certain ex- 
tent. No choice of studies should ever be made upon the supposi- 
tion that the child is going to leave school at any assigned age. 


It is thought that the proposed codperation of secondary and ele- 
mentary school programs would exert an influence to retain the 
pupil in echool. One of the best results of the conference of the 
Committee of Ten is the principle of equal solidity in the four pro- 
grams. The inferiority attributed to programs III. and IV. when 
compared with the classical program, arises not from their being 
less solid and strong than program I., but from their being less 
capable of adaptation under present conditions and circumstances. 
Programs III. and 1V. present a standard which scientific schools 
and normal schools should resolve to attain. Program III. could 
best serve as a foundation upon which high schools could construct 
their own programs according to their own conditions of equipment, 
avd local and temporary opinion. Hundreds and even thousands 
of programe could be made from this table alone. No opportunity 
has yet been given to teat the educational value of modern lan- 
guages ia comparison with that of the ancient langusges. Hitherto 
no university in the country, Harvard only excepted, has offered any 
elective equivalent course for Greek in the prescribed course of study 
for the degree of A.B. Although other degrees are granted when 
sah substitute is offered, popular opinion regards such degrees of 
less value that that of A.B. The equivalence of studies can be 
proven only by experiment. Codperation between acientific schools 
and technical schools and high schools would be effective in the 
substitution of science for Latin and Greek in preparatory high 
school courses, and pupils entered from those courses would un- 
doubtedly do much better work in corresponding lines than the aver- 
age pupil who enters under present conditions. It is generally con- 
ceded that now the standard of work of entering pupils in the ecien- 
tifis schools does not equal that of the first year college students. 
In general President Eliot’s report summarized the principles 
upon which The Committee of Ten based their report and founded 
their program ; to increase educational power by presenting the sub- 
jects proposed at an age when longer time and conditions of mental 
ability would add strength to their pursuance; to secare co-opera- 
tion between all grades and departments of educational institutions ; 
to afford opportunity for election of study that however long or 
brief should be a student’s life at school, it should be to his best 
possible advantage according to that time; to offer suggestions for 
programs whose adoption each secondary sshool should determine 
according to its own advantages and limitations, under present con- 
ditions of development. The discussion of the address was earnest, 
thoughtfal, and appreciative. Professor Harness showed how time 
might be economized by the co-ordination of mathematics. He 
showed educational progress to be manifest in making of programs. 
Programs successively offered have been (1) one for all pupils ; (2) 
parallel programs; (3) elective programe; (4) programs essentially 
elective. In to their relative educational value, all studies 
are objectively equal ; each study, however, has its distinct content. 
Capacity for work of every nature is compassed within two fields : the 
interest of the human being in nature, and the interest of the haman 


being in mav. The pupil must explore both of these fields, and de- 


termine from his own investigation in which to labor. It is the 
fanc'ion of the secondary schools to enable the individual to explore 
these fields so that he shall become conacious of his own capacities 
and activities. In this connection Professor Harness thought man- 
ual training should be considered likewise. President Whitman 
thought the present educational movement began where it should 
—at the beginning. The discussion of mutual interest is a most 
hopefal sign of progress. The question was raised of a standard of 
value for a standard comparison by which to grade the work of 
the schools. In reply, President Eliot stated the test to reside ia 
cultivation of moral co and mental power of development of 
the pupil. It is not a question of informati n versus power, for 
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power is acquired through and simultaneously with 
information—there is no alternative. Nor is there 
alternative in the study of nature versus man. 
Nature includes man. Man’s ideas areall deduced 
from Nature. The only test of the inculoation of 
these ideals is the result in mental power and moral 
character. The question of the advisability of 
treating with equal thoroughness all branches, was 
proffered. 

President Eliot replied that the elementary 
school was the field of excursions. Typical expo- 
sitions should be made into every view of human 
thought. Ia the secondary school every subject 
undertaken should be pursued extensively enough 
and thoroughly enough to get out of it that traia- 
ing that it ie best fitted to yield. When two 
studies furnish the eame training it were better to 
pursue one alone thoroughly, The object in the 
high school is to control the method of giving such 
traioing. 

The qaestion was prcffered whether a pupil 
should be ineligible to the high school course who 
had not been prepared from his tenth year in the 
proposed new stadier, The reply was that in the 
opinion of the Committea of Ten the pupil was 
not ineligible, but that if he wished upon entering 
the high school to undertake those studies he 
should begin with the claesbeginning them, al- 
though the clases were his janior in years, but that 
he might be permitted to make more rapid progress 
than the claes. ‘‘ The individual is the object of 
attention in this new course,’’ said President Eliot, 
** not the class nor the group of pupils of the same 
age.’? It was agreed that the new course of study 
would necessitate departmental! teaching, and im- 
portant changes in the present method of division 
of cities and towns into school districts. 

Saturday morning the eubjcct, ‘‘The Moat 

Serious D,fficulties in Teaching First Year Latin,’’ 
was presented by Mr. William F. Abbott of 
Worcester, Mr. Charles C. Dodge of Salem, Mise 
Charlotte C. Barrell of Cambridge, and Miss 
Josie A. Davis of Newton. The principal diffi- 
culties seem to be inadequate knowledge of English 
syntax on the pupil’s part, the uninteresting natare 
of the subject, and the disproportionate amount of 
work expected of the teacher of First Year Latin. 
It isthe part of the teacher to pat life iato the 
dry bones of Latin syntax to teach ethics and 
psychology as well as Latin. The question most 
widely discnsied was concerning the vocabalary 
whether it should bea narrow working vocabulary, 
that should facilitate the reading of Cwsar at 
sight, or whether it should be broad and uatilizsd 
in varied and exhaustive exercises. 

Mr. Collar of the Roxbury Latin School showed 


the difficulty of preparing a Latin book for first | the first four parte, and am delighted with them. 
year students, whose exercises should comprise I intend to take the whole series.’’ 


only a limited vocabulary. He thought, however, 
that the exercises should be based upon 4 con- 
tinuity of thought, and not co: nsist of detached 
sentences illustrative pf mod.firation of paradigms. 
Professor Lindsay of Boston Uaiversity pleaded 
that the first year’s work progress very slowly 
until the understanding of relations be cultivated 
on the pupil’s part. 

Prof. C. F. P. Bancroft of Phillips Academy, 
Andover. closed the session with a paper upon 
‘The Effects of the Present Methods of [nstrac- 
tion in Secondary Schools.’? Professor Bancroft 
noted as significant the fact that the secondary 
schools of the present are based not upon tradition 
but upon sound pedagogical philosophy. The 
present trend of education is not multiplying ac- 
complishmenta, but uniform development of the 
pupil’s whole nature, physical, mental, and moral. 
The methods employed are but the expression of 
the convictions of the peed, and process of each 
development. The aim of the methods is to get 
the impulse of and apply the new ethics; to take 
advantage of the p inciples of action and reaction ; 
to inspire lofty conceptions, and mutual helpfalness. 

Professor Bancroft thinks more attention should 
be given to memory work, that it has not kept 
pace with advancement ia other lines. The semi- 
nary methcd is proving help‘ul in broadening the 
work of the pupil, tut it reqaires the wise over- 
sight of the teacher who should see that the use of 
of library and workshop be applied to strictly 
educational ends. The center of the educational 
plan is above all other considerations, the pupil 
himself. To individualize is imperative, but the 
regard should be concentrated upon the individu- 
ality of the pupil’s personality, not upon the indi- 
viduality of courses. The teacher should know 
the pupil’s individuality, yet he should not eubati- 
tute personality for classification. The pupil shoald 
always be regarded as one of his class. With this 
in view, instruction should be cc6;dinated as far as 
possible. 

Professor Banocroft’s paper was voted to be so 
applicable and so comprehensive that discussion 
was waived. 

Offisers elected for the ensuing year are: Pres- 
ident-Arthar L. Goodrich. Salem; Vice-Presi- 
dents—Prof. J B. Sewall, E J. Goodwin, Byron 
Groce, of Boston, John G. Wright of Worcester ; 
Recording Secretary—W. F. y Cam- 
bridge; Cor:esponding Secretary—R. F. Curtis. 


THE STODDARD'S ART SERIES. 


‘* You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and couvons for Parts 5 and 6 I have received 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


1p] Ithas morethan three times 

) fi the strength of Cocoa mixed 
i with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
g less than one cent a cup. 
nourishing, and EASILY 


nomical, costin 
It is delicious, 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


WYOMING TEACHERS. 


The Wyoming State Teachers’ Association con- 
vened in the high school room at Rawlins, Thurs- 
day morning, March 29, with President Johneon 
in thechair. Tiggrecent blizz sds had so obstructed 
railroads and stage routes that only counties along 
the U. P.R. R were represented. The citizens 
of Rawlina very generously provided free enter- 
tainment for all delegates and attended the sessions 
of the Association, adding very materially to the 
pleasure : f visitora by means of music, recitations, 
and discassions. 

The morning session was opened with prayer by 
Rev. A. G. Cragie. Mayor Rasmusson extended 
the association a hearty welcome, and presented 
the president with a hage key which uolccked not 
only all gates of the city, but also the hearts of the 
citizens of Rawlins. 

A. J. Mathews of Rock Springs responded in 
behalf of the teachers present. 

Paul Rideout of G-een River read a paper on 
the scope of school instruction, making a plea for 
symmetrical development. 

Edwin G. Dexter of Colorado Springs was in- 
troduced, and presented the claims of the sammer 
school held at Colorado Spriogs. 

The first paper of the afternoon was read by 
Prof. H. Meizof Liramie, which was an able dis- 
cussion of the relation of the ‘State to the 
Teacher and the Teacher to the State.’’ He out- 


lined the ideal system of echoole as conducted by 
ideal officers and rs. The paper provoked 
a spirited discussion. 

be committee on School Law presented a re- 
port recommending that the Legislature be re. 
quested to provide for a state board of education 
to consist of the state superintendent, governor, 
president of the university and state norma), two 
city and two county superintendents, whose duties 
are to be similar to those of similar boards in other 
states. The report was received and referred to 


| the standing committee on school law. 


The evening session was devoted to the presi- 
dent’s addrees on ‘‘ Civics and Ethics in the Public 
Schools,’’ and to an informal reception. 

Friday morning J E. Brate, principal of schools 
at Rawlins, read a paper on ‘‘ Koglish in the 
Pablic Schools,’’ followed by an address on 
“Words,” by J. E. Antrim, Pa.S., of Laramie. 
These papers, with the discussion, occupied the 
mornirg session, which was one of the most 
profitable of the week. 

In the afternoon Ds. E. Stuver read an able 
article on the ‘‘ Relation of Kindergarteners to the 
Pablic School.’”? The discussion of this paper 
indicated very clearly that the kindergarten idea 
has many champions in thie state. The remainder 
of the session was devoted to the reports of com- 
mittees. 

A. A. Johnson and J. O. Charchill having 
served three years as president and secretary de- 
clined reappoiatment, and F. W. Lee, superintend- 
ent of City School of Laramie, was eledted preai- 
dent, and A, J. Mathews of Rock Springs, 


secretary. 

The next session will be held in Rock Springs 
the latter part of December next. 

Friday evening a popular meeting was largely 
attended. The exercisss consisted of short ad- 
dresses, music, and recitations. 

The third annual session, while the least in num- 
ber, was as valuable as any we have ever enj;ed. 

Supt. J. O, CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 


Cornell University Summer School, 


July 6-— August 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
Students in Greek. Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, English, Philosophy, Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, Pedagogy, Politica conomy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botauy, Geology. Drawing and 
Art. Mechanical Drawing and Lesignoing, Architec- 
tural Drawing, Experimental Engineering, Physical 
Training. 

Courses are also offered in t e School of Law. 


For circulars apply to 
THE REG'STRAR 
CoRNELL UNIVERSILY, Ithaca, N. Y 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


ae DAY we are requested by authorities to recommend teachers for present and future 
openings. During the Spring and Summer months we are asked by School Boards, Superin- 
tendents, College Presidents, and Principals to recommend—often having as high as 25 or 30 such 
requests in a single day. We have already a large number of excellent openings for the school 
year beginning in September. Superintendencies, High School and Town Principalships; Gram- 
mar, Intermediate, Primary, and Kindergarten positions; College Professorships, Academy Prin- 
cipals and Instructors; Specialists in Music, Art, Drawing, Book-keeping, Penmanship, French, 
German, Elocution, Manual Training, etc. Also, several most excellent schools for sale. 

Now is the time to register, if you wish to be in line of promotion and desire a better salary 
for the coming year. Send for circulars to 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Wooprawn Ave. (just south Chicago University), Curcaco. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


NOW READY. 
EVERY TEACHER, STUDENT, AND BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


Lom Aue  Farrian Complete System 4 WL 

PRICE: p SPECIAL. 
enmanship. 
By J. W. FARR, Author. 


first introduction on receipt of $1.00 per 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 


copy, postpaid, 
Business Colleges, Academies, and Self Instruction. 
of Studying and Teachiog Penmanship. 


OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, 


Fk Priociples, which are actually applied to the Science and Art It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific work based upon Scientific 


It is deci i i 
nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. Simple and easily 


manship plates, 140 pages in Penmanship and writing, including lessons on the “ Science and Art,” i i 
” 4 rt,” “Material,” “ i 7 ‘ ” ” 
Outline of of Study for all grades of schools. Directions to Denthiption and of sha * Measurement,” “Angle, 

nd a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, or basiness. can ‘well alord to be 
wate pa throughout every page. Owing toa large “outlay” for the plates, manuscripts, etc. substantially bound in FULL CLOTH, 

Row Prue’ at we will postpaid to any address at the above Special Price to jatroiiace this 

It, ‘ ote, imps taken for fraction of a dollar. The work is now read i ; ; 
Money will be refunded if the book js not satisfactory. Half price, to schools, for first introduction inte 
nvited. 


(fo-day) KANSAS BOOK co M PANY, Logan, Kansas. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE.|#0W TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 20: New England Normal Council, School 
Committee Rooms, Mason Street; Boston. 

April 21: New England Conference of Educational 
Workere, Boston. 

April 27-28: Northern Illinoie Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Dixon. 

May 4-5: Nebraska State Assce. of Supts. and 
Principals of Graded Schools; Lincoln. 

May 4-5: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mav 10: The County Superintendents Convention, 
Kans. ; Hutchiogon. 

May 10-11: Association of City Superintendent ; 
Lansing, Mich. 

May 11: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Arsoci- 
ation; Willimantic. 

May 24: New England Association of School 
Superintendents ; ton. 

June 6: Colored Teachers’ Assoc. ; Mobile. 

Jane 19-21: Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Pertle Spriags. 

Jane 19-Jaly 3: No. Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly ; Morehead City. 

Jane 26: Texas State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Galveston. 

Jane 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 

Jane 28-29: Educational Institute of New Bruns- 
wick; St. John. 

Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; 
Camberland Island. 

Jaly 2-28: Summer Meetiag of the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
University of Philadelphia; Philedelphia. 

Mississippi State Teachers’ Aasociation ; 
Jackson. 

Jaly 6-10: National Council of Education; As 
bury Park, N J. 

Jaly 8-12: South Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Spartanburg. 

Jaly 9-11: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Saratoga. 

Jaly 10-13: National Education Association; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 10-12: American Iastitute of Inat:uction ; 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


FLORIDA. 


Arbor Day was more generally and more profit- 
ably calebrated throughout the state this year than 
it has ever been before. 


NEBRASKA. 


The North Ne! raska Teachers’ Association met 
in Colambus the last of March. It was largely 
attended, over 225 teachers being enrolled. It 
was very interesting and instrac'ive. Many inter 
esting topics were discussed and lectures were given 
by Jadge Norris of Ponca-and Hon. Henry Sabin. 
state superintendent of Iowa. Chancallor Ca field 
of the State University discussed the subject of 
‘*County High Schools,’ and resolutions were 
passed to establish a high school in each county, to 
equalizs taxation throughout the state, and to take 
the election of school directors out of politics by 
having them elected at some time previous to the 
city and county elections. The association closed 
with the North Nebraska Oratorical Contest, in 
which thirty high school pupils of North Nebraska, 
took part. An interesting program was given and 
great impetus to oratorical work. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Norfolk in one year. 


NEW YORK. 


D+. Wah’, of G:ammar School No. 89, will talk 
on *‘Applied Paychology’’ to the members of the 
New York Society of Pedagogy on April 18, May 
2, and May 16, in the New York City College, at 
4p. m. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lowell has been called upon to mourn the loss 
of one of her best teachers in the death, on the 
2let of March, of Mr. George W. Howe, master 
of the Varnum School. His life, though quiet and 
unostentatious, was fruitful of all good things, and 
his death is felt az a loss to the whole community. 


The New England Normal Council will hold its 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting, Friday, April 20, at 
the Sshool Committee Rooms, Mason St., Boston. 
The following program has been prepared : 

Morning Session —‘‘The Training of the Kinder- 

artners,’’ by Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston; * Legit- 
mate Work of State Normal schools,” by Agent A. 
W. Edson, Worcester; ‘* Tre City Training School,” 
by Prin. Herbert H. Bates, Cambridge; ‘'The Or 
ganic Connection of Normal and Training Schools.” 
by Agent G. A, Walton, West Newton; ‘' The Higher 

Prof Paul. H. Hanus, 
m. H. Buroham, 
er; 


Training of Teachers,” b 
Harvard College, Prof. 
University; ** What Nextin | 
by Prin. Larkin Dunton. Boston; Pres. W. J. Tuc 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us ana to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will b» held ae strictly confidential. If the 


report proves correct (it being tke firat report to| 


reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fi'l from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membersbip in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reporte of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
eame ip a small way and will send us notices early, 
it ben. fits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ jast the right position,”’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlasn Ave., Chicago. 


pagmows College. and Pres. E. H. Capen, Tufis 
ege. 

Fchool Superintendents, Normal School Men are 
— to take part in the discussion of the above 
subjects. 

Afternoon Session — Report of Commitee on Sci- 
ence and Art of Education Psychology in its Rela 
tion to Teaching,” by Prin. Geo C. Purirgton. Dis- 
cussions opened by Prin. Edward Conant ‘“ Physi- 
ological Fepohology in its Relation to Teaching,” by 
Prin. J.C Greenough. Discussion opened by A. B. 
Morrill. ‘‘ Principles of E“uc ition.” by Prin. A H 
Campbell. Discu:sion opened by Prin. W. E. Wil- 
son. The Training of Kindergartners in Germany,” 
by Miss Louise M. Steinweg. General Discussion of 
the Science and Art of Education, by Alfred H. 
Campbell, President; Jaenette Brooking, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

Officers: Aifred H. Campbell, President; Sarah 
Marble, Vice Pres.; Jeanette Brooking, Secreta 
and Treasurer; Eilen M. Dodge, and Charles F. 


THE 


LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 


OFFER. 


Invaluable 0 Educators and their Pupils, 
PoTTER-BRADLEY 
LIBRARY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


Officially Approved and Adopted by the Depart- 
ments of the United States Covernment. 


LATEST REVISED EDITION. COPYRIGHT, 1894. 


COST 
This magn 


$75,000 TO PREPARE. 
ificent educational work was published by 


subscription at $30.00 per copy, at which price nearly 
100,000 have been sold. 


THE 


WORK: 
WHAT 


IT IS. 


THE POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS 


Is printed from engraved copper plates, and col- 
ored by lithographic process in the highest style 
of art. * * * Jtis the most complete and au- 
thentic Atlas ever published, and from an educa- 
tional standpoint cannot be equaled. * * * It 
is compiled from State, National, and International 


surveys, Supplemented by information furnished by the Postal 


and Interior 


Departments of the United States Government, 


the Departments of other Governments, and many reliable 
private sources, 


Adams, Executive Committee. 

The second meeting of the Franklin County 
Teachers’ Association meets at O ange, May 4th. 
Ssveral of the state agente will be present, and 
besides, Mies Jordon, professor of literature at 
Smith College, will give a paper on Literature for 
Children, and Miss Boyd of Chelsea, a teaching 
exercises. In the High School D vision Mies Lucy 
Jane Dow, the first assistant of Orange High 
School, will hava a paper illastrated by a clase 
exercise on Inductive Latin, and the topic of 
Rhetoricals will be presented by Superintendent 
Hall of Shelburne Falls, followed by discussion, 
during which Principal Mason of Orange will pre- 
sent the Orange Plan.”’ 


It is very difficult 


to convince 


A GRAND 
CHANCE 


F 


OR 
EVERY 
BODY. 


two pages without a break, and measure 19x 26 tn. each. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ! 


For the special benefit of those who are, and for 
those who are not but ought to be, subscribers to 
the JouRNAL oF EpucaTION we have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers whereby the work will 
be issued in parts. * * * * Each part will 
contain from four to twelve maps, and from ten to 
sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical matter. 


* * * The double-page maps will open across 
* 


Each part comes in a handsome portfolio cover that will hold 
and protect it until bound. 


children that 
a medicine is 
“nice to take” 
—this trouble 
is not experi- 
‘enced in ad- 


$30.00 
for 


$3.00. 


ministering 


Scott's Emu 


of Cod Liver Oil. 


It is 


THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN 20 PARTS, 


at 1§ cents per part; making the entire cost 


$3.00 for what has always been sold for $30, 


or just one tenth. 


Owing to the enormous sale, and the time and 


care necessary to publish a work like this, the publishers can- 


not agree to 
weeks, — two 


almost as palatable as milk. 


No preparation so rapidly 
builds up good flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 


Mothers the world over rely 
upon it in all wasting diseases 


THE 


OFFER 
EXPLAINED 


that children are heir to. 
Propared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All drnegists. 


PARTNER WANTED 
Tn a first.class Military Academy, in the Southwest, 
to take active mavagement of ths school. Salary, 
$2500 and living, and large additional dividends on 
the capital invested. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


* HIGHEST AWARD ‘MEDAL AND DIPLOMA: WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION * 


To meet the demand for a good Diploma at a small cost led us to design and lithograph an attractive 
line of SrocK DipLomas, which can be easily adapted to the requirements «f any school. Spaces have 
been left blank tor name of school, departments, etc., which can be inserted by the purchaser or by us when 
so ordered. We can supply them in any quantity on shortest notice. 

Where a Special Diploma is wanted, designs will be 
give more attention to such orders now than when the rus. 

Write for samples and let us show you what we can do, stating the kind of school and number of diplo- 
mas needed. We refer to the Board of Education of the city of Chicago, whose work we do. 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bldg., CHICAGO. 


repared and submitted fora»proval. We can 
h season setsin. Moral: Be wise in time 


send you th 
coupon. 


Cut this out 


furnish the parts oftener than one every two 
each month. 


Parts 1 and 2 are now ready. 


We print below a coupon, and it will only be ne- 
cessary for youto cut it out and send or bring it to 
our office with 15 cents in silver or stamps, to pay 
the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will 
e part to correspond with the number on your 


and send it to us with 15 cents. 


POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 
Send Part No 


Full P. O. Address 


Coupon for 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

i Author. Publisher Price. 
Countess ‘ ‘ Eschstruth Robert Bonner Sons, N Y $0 50 
Boys as They are Made . ° ° ’ . Briggs C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, NY 25 
The Story of Australia é Fregarthen 4G. P. Putnams Sons. 1 50 
Columbus the Discoverer ° e e Warren Arena Pub, Co, Boston se 
The Theory of Credit. ° ° Macleod Longmans, Green & Co, NY 3 
Varieties in Prose (3 vols.) Allingham 6 00 
Sharps and Flats ° Maskelyne “ 1 50 
My Arctic Journal ‘ Peary, Mrs. Contemporary Pub. ©», 2 00 
A Policy of Free Exchange. . ° Mackay D. Appleton & Co, 
Total Eclipses of the 8un e Todd Roberts Boston 
An Island Garden. ° Thaxter Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 

Dodd, Mead & Co, 1 00 
Bogland Studies ‘ > Barlow . e 1 25 
Beyond the Rockies . ° Stoddard Charles Scribner, 50 

Induetive Studies in English Grammar. ° Harper American Book Co, 40 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE excellent and successfal Summer School of 
Expression, which has been conducted for several 
years in Maine, by the Misses Sarab E. and Marie 
Ware Laughton, will hold its session for 1894 in 
the beantiful little city of Belfast at the head of 
Penobscot Bay. The term will be as usual 
appointed for three weeks from August 6 to 25, 
and the same general system will be continued 
which has been hitherto approved. Vocal culture, 
rhetorical analysis and dramatic expression, 
gesture, Delsarte in theory and appplied, and the 
Arts of posing will be taught by the Misses 
Langhton and their assistants. Mr. Howard M. 
Ticknor, President of the Boston College of 
Oratory, will attend and take charge of advanced 
classes. Belfast is a delightfal place and many 
excursions can be made from it. Arrangements 
have been made by which students can be received 


. by the finest hotel at an exceptionally low rate. 


ImPORTANT.— When visi 
save Express and Hire, 
~ HOTEL, opposite Grand Oen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or . order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


New York City, 


and stop/the change as much as the more material parts of 


HOW TO SPEND YOUR VACATION! 


A writer in The Forum for April, speaking of 
vacation, says: ‘‘ Every individual who has work 
to do in this world, and does it, needs a vacation. 
You need recreation, dear reader, of either sex, 
and you must take it, too, or woe betide your 
brain, or what is just as bad, your digestion. A 
vacation on the other side of the Atlantic is better 
than a vacation at home, because ‘old ocean’s 
gray end melancholy waste’ separates you 
entirely from the immediate scenes of your busi- 
ness. If you are a doctor, you are not worried by 
the objective and subjective symptoms of your 
patients, be they imaginary or real. If you are a 
lawyer, you are not forced to inhale the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of a crowded court room, or dive 
into the dusty folios at the law library. If you 
are a merchant, you are deprived of the pleasure 
of inspecting accounts, invoices, and lading bills. 
No matter who you may be you are ‘away from 
home,’ and that does you good. You breathe a 
new atmosphere, hear a new language, or a new 
accent given to your own. You eat a different 
kind of cooking; you are obliged, per force, to 
take 9 certain amount of a different kind of bodily 
exercise to which you have been accustomed ; the 
mind needs rest more than the body, and requires 


the ‘human form divine.’ 

It is the voice of an expert that utters these 
words of practical wisdom. We believe he is 
right, and the American teachers we know are 
coming more and more inclined to heed his advice. 
The editor of The Journal has arranged for ex- 


cursions to Europe for the coming Summer, and 
is ready to send circulars explaining routes, prices, 
etc. See the Advertisement on the 000 page of 
The Journal of this week. 


— A man never has trouble in finding trouble, 
nor does he have any trouble in finding Eater- 


brook’s pens, for all the stationers keep them. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April number of the New England Mag- 
azine will prove especially attractive. Mr. Ball in 
his article on the subject of ‘‘ Henry Irving’s In- 
fluence on the American Stage,’’ will be highly 
valued by all who have seen Mr. Irving and Miss 


T this winter. It is fully illustrated. Of 
interest is the bright article entitled ‘‘ Shakes. 
peare for Young People,’’ which tells, with the 
help of pretty illustrations, of the pleasant experi- 
ence of the girls of ,Wesley College in an out-of- 
door production of “As You Like It.” The 
author urges similar experiments upon young peo- 
ple all over the country, as a means of becoming 
better acquainted with Shakespeare. The impor- 
tant series of articles on ‘‘ New England at the 
World’s Fair’ is continued, New Hampshire being 


E. M. Shaw, the states executive commissioner at 
the Fair, and is fully illustrated. Mr. George A. 
Rich contributes a valuable article on ‘‘ The New 
England Fisheries,’ richly illustrated by scenes 
from the Gloucester, Nantucket and New Bedford 
wharves and ‘‘ the Banks.”’ There is an illustrated 
article on ‘‘The English Lynn,’’ by Oscar Fay 
Adams. William Matthews writes upon Henry 
W. Paine, the great Boston lawyer. Misa Lucy 


tion in the Household.’’ A.G. Spencer, in a story 
entitled ‘‘A Parlor Conference,’”’ pictures the at- 
tempt of various good souls of clashing religious 
views, to unite in a practical attempt to elevate the 
social life of their village. There is a charming 
spring fantasy, ‘‘When the Sap Rans up the 

rees,’’ by Richard Burton; there are other sto- 
ries, and poems by Harriet Monroe, Mrs. Mareau, 
and others ; Shillaber’s autobiography is continued ; 
and the Editor's Table is devoted to Gladstones 
discussing his broad and varied culture, and his 
friendship for America. Price, $3 00 a year; sin- 
gle copy, 25 cents. Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park 
Square, Boston. 


— The Arena for April has for its frontispiece a 
portrait of Alfred ‘Tennyson. The articles are as 
representative of the advance thought of the nation. 
John Koehen treats of “The Liquor Traffic Without 


Private Profit; ‘‘A.M. Holmes, A.M., M.D., of 
‘*Heredity and Eavironment’’; Rev. W. H. 
Savage of ‘‘ Tennyson’s Religion’’; Elbert Hub- 
bard of ‘‘ The Rights of Tramps; Stinson Jar- 
vis Part V. of the ‘‘ Ascent of Life’’; Merwin- 
Marie Snell of ‘‘ The Catholic Church and the 
Higher Criticism’’; W. D McCracken, A.M., of 
‘* The Farmer and the Land’’; Hon. John Davis 
M.C. of the ‘* Bank of Venice in the Light of Au- 
thentic History’’; Rev. Leighton Williams, D.D. 
of ‘‘Manicipal Keform’’; Francesa M. Steele of 
Extravagance in Dress.’’ The Tenement 
House Curse,”’ a symposium, by Wm. H. Tolman, 
A. P. Stevens, Rev. Walter J. Swaffiald, and the 
Editor, B, O. Flower. “ Union for Practical Par- 
noel is discussed by B. O. Flower, Walter 
Vrooman, and the Editor. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. Boston, Mass. 


the state treated this month. The articleis by Mr.. 


M. Salmon of Vassar College writes on ‘‘ Educa-| . 


M. W. Scort, of the U. 8. Marshal!'s 
Office, Atlanta, “For many 
ears my wife hag been a constant suffer: 
‘om in tion, sick headache, nervous pros- 
tration and all o complaints that the fe- 
male sex is heir to, and, after trying many 
remedies and doctors 
with but little or no re. 
MN lief, 1 persuaded her to 
Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
and ‘*Gold- 
en Medical Discovery.’ 
She was so out of heart, 
she returned the answer 
that it would be like 
all the rest—of no good; 
but on my account, she 
- she would try it, so 
got one bottle each: 
and before she had used 
half of a bottle she felt 
that it was bencfiting 
her, and she has continued to improve ever 
since, and now thinks it the most wonderful 
remedy on earth for her sex, and recommends 
it to all suffering females. She has not been 
well in ten years. : 
write this any solicitation and 
with a free, good will, so that you may let all 
who may suffer know what it has done for 
her.” Sold by medicine dealers everywhere. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


— Edward Bellamy tells a singularly ivtere-tirg 
story in bis account of How I Wrote 
Backward,’ ’’ in the April Ladies’ Home Journal. 


and adds to the interest by describing how the idea 
of Nationalism first occarred to him. Not less per- 
sonally interesting is Mr. William Dean Howells 
in the fifth article of his literary bibliography, 
‘*My Literary Paesions.’’ The clever woman 
whom Robert Louis Stevenson married, and is now 
his wife, is presented in a portrait and sketch, as 
is also the wife of E S. Willard, the aetor. Prac- 
tical in the letter-press and beautiful in illustra. 
tion is an article on ‘‘ The Care of a St. Bernard 
Dog,’’ by Alexander Mackenzie-Hughes, manager 
of the New York St. Bernard Kennels. Madame 
Blanc, under her nom de guerre of *‘ Th. Bentzon,”’ 


ELY’S 


As quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores. 
Protects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 
Besteres the 


Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It will cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
ice 50 centa. a eta; by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


French 


Spanish 


TAUCHT 
BY MAIL Df. ROSENTHAL, 


| gery learn to speak fluently and correctly in a marvelously 
German short time. Most practical method in existence. All exercises 
corrected and questions answered. Terms of membership, $5.00 
tor each language. First Five Lessons, 50 cents. 

Dr. Bosenthal’s Correspondence School, 


Author of ** The 


1225 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 


book is easily handled on the common desk. Other new features in these books 
will surprise and please you. Try the new books in your Spring term. 
Price, post-paid: one book 15 cents, $1.50 per doxen. A sample set (three 
books) with a view to introduction will be mailed to any address for 38 cents. 
Address : 


E. O. VAILE, Oak Park, (Chicago), Ill. 


Pablisher “ Intelligence’’ and ‘‘The Week’s Carrent.’’ 


Easier to Write, 
Easier to Read, 
Easier to Learn, 
_Is the verdict of thoughtful teachers 
everywhere in regard to upright 
penmanship. 

Vaile’s series of three books presents 
this system in its most practical form. 
Good judges say it is just the thing. 
By a larger page and an arrangement. 
of copies different from the old-style 
books, it gives short copies and four 
times as many of them, and yet the 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms. The only Para. 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. nd for circulars. 


FLAGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


with the number on your coupon. 
When you have the complete portfolio you 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


— Is — 


A WONDEREUL SUCCESS. 


Orders for the first parts already into the thousands. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest- 


The photographs are contained in sixteen port: 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


PARTS 1 TO 13 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver pony 

to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
(The first coupon appeared in the JouRNAL of Jan. 18.) 


A five 


ve two-cent postage stamps, 


will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 


issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Send me Part Nod, 


NVamie..... 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Full 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mas. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 
3 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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straightens out some ‘American Mistakes About 
French Women.’”’ A love-ballad, very musical, 
by George Woodill, entitled ‘Teli Me,” is given 
in its fall piano score. Mrs S. T. Rorer tells of 
‘* Wedding Breakfasts’’; Robert J. Bardette de- 
fines the attitude of the father toward a son; 
Palmer Cox bas his ‘‘ Brownies’’ in Florida; a 
a fall page of four articles telle women how to open 
bank accounts, keep household expenses, and how 
to make a will; the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage 
points out what are the chief “ Enemies of Our 
Happiness’ ; Edward W. Bok answers the peculiar 
questions of ‘‘ Four Uncertain Young Women ”’ ; 
while all through the other articles runs that pect- 
liarly readable and popular quality which make 
this magszine so eagerly sought for and widely 
read. The Jvurnal is published by The Curtis 
Pabliehing Co. of Philadelphia, for $1.00 a yea', 


— President Hall of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has in the April Forum the firet of a 


series of two or three timely articles in which he 
goes over more eurely and in a more plain-epoken 
way than has ever been done before the actnal 
condition of our higher edacation in the United 
States. In this first article he considers the true 
university work, and intimates that there are no 
real universities in America except the Johns Hop- 
kins, Clark University, the Chicago University, 
and the Catholic University of Washingtor. 
President Hall is abundantly well qualified to dix- 
cuss all phases of higher education, and bis arti- 
cles, as supplementing those of Dr J. M. Rice on 
the Public School systems, which appesred during 
say The Forum, will be read with great 
terest. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Arena, for April; terms, $5.00 a year’ Boston. 

The American Naturalist, for April; terms, $4.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 

ducational Review, for April; terms, $3.00 a 

year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Oating, for April; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
239 5th Ave 

The Magazine of Poetry, for April; terms, $2.00 a 
Buffalo, N. ¥.: Charles Welis Moulton. 

The Pansy, for April; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos. 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

Health, for April; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
Health Pub. Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sue's Us! 
She is spriog, without a doubt. 
See her blossoms blowing out ! 
See her wild birds on the wing— 
Fifty thousand of ’em sing! 
Poets with their lyres elate ; 
Liars with their fishing bait! 
ever doubt, 
pring is out! Spring is out 
— Atlanta Constitution. 
A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with uoprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany, 
is now being refined in the United States. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement. ) 


—‘* What building is that ?’’ asked a stranger 
of a boy, pointing to the schoolhouse, ‘‘ That ?’’ 
said the boy, *‘ why, that’s, thetannery.’’ And he 
feelingly rubbed his back as he passed on. 


Mrs. WINsLOw’s “Soornine has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softeus the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
tzething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mcs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a 


—A doctor, advertising in the suburban papers 
says: ‘‘My cures are not only permanent, but 
remain so.’’— Philadelphia Record. 


THE usual treatment of catarrh is very unsatis- 
factory, as thousands can testify. Proper local 
treatment is positively necessary to suecess, buat 
many, if not most of the remedies in general use 
afford but temporary relief. A cure certainly can- 
not be expected from snoffs, powders, douches, 
and washes. Ely’sCream Balm, which is so highly 
commended, is a remedy which combines the im- 
portant requisites of quick action, speeific curative 
power, with perfect safety and pleasantnees to tne 
patient. The druggists all sell it. 


and Recitations 7? 
PAYS Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
GARRETT & CO pis. (Est, 180% 


WANTED, 
Special Teachers qualified to equip, organize, and 
manage department of Sewing ard Cooking in public 
Schools of western city. Also a teacher in common 
English branches, in a home school for boys near 
Boston, who is able to sing and play on piano. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. &. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


oy Philadel, 


Wann WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Please mention this Journal, 


TEACHERS’ Vacation to Europe 

FREE the seashore or mountains, with all 
TRIP TO expenses 

EUROPE 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


Hr Cost from $190 to $430 
According to tim: and travel. 
ta Itineraries sent upon application. 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass, 
JAS. E. THOMAS, English High School, Boston. 


ALLAN LINE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 
Portland to Liverpool. 
TO LIVERPOOL, DERRY, OR GLASGOW. 


. Cabin, 845 and upward. Second Cabin, $30. 
Steerage at Lowest Rates | 


Also State Line Steamships, aw 


Saloon, 840 and upward. Steerage at lowest rates. 
Passeuger accommodations unsurpassed 


GLASGOW to BOSTON, anv 


Second Cabin, $30 ; Steerage, g24. 
Apply to H. & A. ALLAN, Agts., 92 State St., Boston, 


1894. Seventh Tour. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TWO eopteatiene came to us for a principal of the same scliool at the West. One was from the present 
principal, who retires to engage in other business, but who was willing to help the Board out b 
ae his successor. He said a staid, dignified man, of maturity and high scholarship was wanted, 
and could find the position a permanent ard an easy one. We had Just the man for such a niche, and re- 
commended him. Some days later, we got POINTS telling a different story. The school had run 
a letter from the president of the Board, down. he said. Itused to tand first inthat part of 
the State, and pupils came to it from fifty miles away But interes’| bad died out. attendance had fallen 
off, it was only the ashes of what had been an educational flame. The Board wanted a young man of 
energy and enthusiasm, who would rekindle the interest there, and make the school a OF VIEW 
power. Well, we had this man, too, and we recommended him, and he was elected, but 

he wasn’t the same man we r:coimended to the p’ine pa!. See the point ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 


We have more than twice as many vacancies a3 we had 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
one year ego this time. Salaries good, vozitione, many 
cf them very desirable. New Hand Bock gives full 


For September, z=: 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY tnd’ Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


weursions TO EUROPE. 


Excursions 


Mg. A. E. WINSHIP has arranged with 


HENRY CAZE & SONS 
for the best possible service for teachers and others 
at the least possible price. 
FIRST FXCURSION—From N, ¥Y.—Saturday, June 30, 
SECOND EXCURSION — From Boston — Sat., June 30. 
THIRD EXUURSION — From N.Y — Tuesday, July 3. 
FOUBTH EXCURSION — From N.Y.— Wed’y, July 4, 
FIFTH EXCURSION — From N. Y,— Thursday, July 5. 
With attractive Side Trips of 7 days to Switzerland 
and the Bhine; also 21 days to Switzerland, Italy, 
andthe Bhine. . 


Tickets to Return Good for One Year. 
The first excursion by the City of Rome will be ac 
companied by W. E. SHELDON, and the second (from 
Boston) by Cunard steamer by GEORGE PARKER 
WINSHIP, and the third partyby H C PARKER of 
the Dwight School, Boston. and each party will also 
have experienced guides in Europe. The prices range 
from $190 upwards, and the excursions enable one to 
choose any phase of sight-seeing in Scotland, Ire- 
land, my Belgium, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, or Italy 

eae Send at once for circular and full Itinerary of 
the routes in detail. It is important to secure your 
steamer berth now. First applicants + ill have choice 
of positions. Plans of steamers can be seen at No. 3 
Somerset Street, Boston. 

ess A. E. WINSHIP, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Reception Day Books. 


We keep constantly in stock the larg- 
est list of 

Recitation Books, 

Dialogue Books, 

Drill Books, 

Exercises for Special Days, 
Arbor Day Exercises, 
Christmas Exercises, 
Singing Books, 

Easy Cantatas, 

Gymnastic Books, etc., etc. 


All the latest books are added to our 
stock at once on issue. A special cata- 
logue of these books sent on application. 
The advantages above outlined are ob 
tainable nowhere else and our prices are 
the lowest. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Educational Institutions. 


MICHIGAN, HoveHToN. 
A State School 


Michigan Mining School. or Engineering 
and allied subjects. Has Summe: Courses in Surveviug, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing. and Field Geol- 


ogy. In*truction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalogue write to 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M , Pn,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educational preparatory school of the highest 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to [ustitute of Techuology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. - 


Bostox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


mAs STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN. A M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph D. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues, address 


FRAMINGHAM, 


J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 

teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 

of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

{ This Bureau has no special ‘‘seedtime and harvest.” if we mean by seedtime a time of waiting for the 
seed to germinate aud grow. New teachers are constantly registering and school « fficers are con 
stantly applying for well qualified teach rs, at tois office, not only to fill accidevtal vacancies, but for 
the Sprivug ani Autumn as well, Hence now is emphatically the time fur all who seek pesitions or } 

romotion to register. Pron pt and careful attention to all calls for teachers, whether in person or by 
etter. Our list of teachers is large, «mbraciug many of the ablest and best in the profession, for every 
department of school irom the kindergarten to the college. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Hegisters the Best Teachers. 
U E U CHARGES NO ANVANCE BEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Positions Filled. | Does not our plan commend itself to you ? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850.00, te Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & AUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH S8T,, NEW YORK. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 
* Prof. Landis is ex- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU, | 


seems ave spec euis for esti- 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, | mating competeut teachers and put- 
205 North 7th St., ALLENTOWN, PA. ting them into their proper piaces.”’ 


pr Year. 
Does business in 
all the States 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., 82 Church St., | 12014 So.Spring 8t.,; 1381 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Tl. | Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Oal. Portland, Ore. 


ie Teachers’ Cooperative a of New England 


HAS FILLED 1507 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield 8t., BOSTON. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSBSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Ge SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Ruilding, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. WANTED, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. In a delightful western city, an Organist and Choir 


Master, experienced in training bojs’ voices and ca- 
Established 1856. pable of taking entire charge of vested choir; an 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. piscovalian preferred. Salary $600, with ample 
time and opportunity for outside teaching. Apply 
immediately to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Teachers’ Agen Baste 
OF RELIABLE FOR SALE 
Professors 
Musicians, Of both sexes, for Universities, A Boarding and Day School Young Ladies and 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of ice | Children,—good will and furniture—in a delightful 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. New England ony, For particulars apply to 
and renting of school property. IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Best references furnished. N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerret Street. Boston 


WANTED, 
In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. KE. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerset Rt., Boston 


INERAL ORE DEPOSITS pow idle for 
want of funds to develop, can find practical 
and financi.] assistance by corres ponding with 


high-grade positions in Pennsy! | sywNDECATE, Newpert, Ky. 


K. MIRIAM OOXRIERR 
150 Furr AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


vania and other States. Send for circulars. 
PLAYS Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
[10th Year. ] HARRISBURG, PA, T. S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,liL 


Woodlawn Av. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NOTEWORTHY PUBLICATIONS. 
CICERO: A History of Social Life in England. 
And the Fall of the Roman Republic. By|A record of the progress of the people in 
Prof. J. L. STRACHAN-Davipson. (No.| Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, 
10 in the Heroes of the Nations Series.)} Literature, Industry, Commerce, and Man- 
With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth,| ners, from the earliest times to the present 
$1.50; half leather, $1.75. date. Edited by H. D. Trai, D.C.L. 


The work is to be completed in about six 
Seven Thousand Words Often volumes. Mow ready: Vol. I., From the 
Mispronounced. 


earjiest times to the accession of a 

A complete handbook of difficulties in Eng- ane 8vo, cloth, $3.50. Vol. II. 
lish pronunciation, by W. H. P. PHyFE. 
Third Edition, carefully 3 mon are. better 
supplement of 1400 itional words. | fitted to edit a work so compreheusive an tive, 
r6mo, cloth, $1.00. (Nearly ready.) Londen Tins 


Descriptive prospectuses of the “ Story of the Nations” and the ‘“‘ Heroes of the Nations,” and Quarterly “Notes,” 
giviny full descripttons of the season's publications, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, { 24 Beatora Si. Strand. 
CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisners, 
BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 


Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 
X@™ Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


JUST READY, 


Fairy Tales for Little Readers. By Sarau J. Burg, 
Principal Girls’ Grammar Department, School No. 4, New York. 


A collection ot fairy tales, comprising “ Little Red Riding Hood,” “The Three Bears,” ‘The White 
Cat,” “Cinderella,” aud * Little Thumb,” written io simple language for home and schoul reading. It is 
specially well adapted for supplementary reading in Second Reader grades. 

BOHOOL EDITION, 12mo; Board covers; Price, 3O cents. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, wow vork. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 1. Stories and lessons On Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting introduction to Geography.. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 
128 pages. 18mo, cloth*extra, 25 cents. 

BOYAL ATLAS READER, No. 2. Stories and lessons on Physical Seograpey: euploining Geographical 
ae in simple jonguage. With Text Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 144 pages, 18mo, 
cloth extra, 30 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No, 8. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text. 
Book, and Course of Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 4. The Geography of the British Islands, British North America, and Aus 
tralasia, in Reading Lessons. With complete Text-Book, ana Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 
extra, 75 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 5, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and Longitude; 
ing ome © ight; spe Seasons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, 18mo, 
cloth extra. 75 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No.6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons. Interchange 
of Productions. VUircumstances which determine Climate. With complete Text-Book, and Course of 
Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 


Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, - = = Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


Tbe fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., | 151 Wabash Ave., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


April 21, 1782. 


Our Birthday Card. 


The cordial reception given our special Easter Sewing Card encourages 
us to offer a design of his birthplace for the coming anniversary of the birth- 
day of Froebel. The likeness is from a large, new portrait which we are 
preparing for publication. The outlines of the house are from the most au- 
thentic prints which we have been able to secure. We will mail promptly 
one dozen cards, regular 192 size, for $0.40; one-half dozen for $0.20, We 
also have a badge, with picture of Froebel and date of birth, printed on fine 
ribbon, at 5 cents. Send your orders by next mail. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE 


School of Expressive Art, 


BELFAST, MAINE. Aue. 6 to Aue. 25. 

INS! RUCTORS :—HOWARD M. TICKNOK, M.A., President of Boston College of t - 
tor at Harvard and Brown Universities; SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Teacher of Biocition aad Pape 

‘Ory ; LL, Instructor in sica ture in Boston Univ 
Special Ratiway and Hotel Rates. send for circulars. ‘Address eer 
M. W. LAUGHTON, 364 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 
Has a tho and tematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosop! Expressiva. Scien 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. sales oe 
Spring Term opens March 13. Address for Coleg. 


. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


NEW MUSIC. 


EASY, BRICHT, 
SURE TO PLEASE | 


| 
“Royal Collection of Four-Hand Music.” 


Uniform with the rest of the Royal Series, this new collection comprises 
thirty-six excellent piano-forte duets. The pieces are easy, bright, with abun- 
dance of variety, aud are immensely entertaining. The book contains all 


‘The fatest and best Piano 
4-hand. [Music for two performers. 5 


| 


O cts. 


It is large sheet music size, 160 pages, bound in tasteful paper covers. 
Only 50 cents. 


Agents for Knabe and Fisher Pianos, and the self p’aying “ Sy nphony.” 
For Musical Instruments, Strings et>, send to John C, Haynes & Oo., Bston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453 to 463 Washington St., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & OO., New York. 


Publishers. 
reaches tage bevantage of Books for Teachers. 


store all French and German Grammars a > 
ers, by whomsoever published. Cruden’s Calisthenic Training and Masical 


Rich stock of Importea and American Books in Drill, : ; : 50 ote 
guages at lowest pri- 

Ogden’s Model Speeches for Al! S:hovl 
ccasions, : : 50 c's, 


CARS SCHOENHOF, 


Castor & Co, successors. ’ ‘ 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only | Skeleton Essays; or Autborship 


authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American i ip : : : : 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications Oatli bad 50 ct. 
Removed from 144 Tremont 8t. to Dick’s Festival Reciter, : : : 30 ete, 


23 School St., Boston. How to Write a Composition, : : 0cts. 
Dick’s Little Speeches for Little Speakers, 15 cts. 


Tremont St. Foreign BOOK to Condect Debate, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. The above books sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 


The publications of HENRY Hout & Co.. Wm. R. | the price by the publishers, for complete 
jureion. E. STEIGER & Co., M. D BERLITZ & Co . catalogue of Books suitable for Closing Exhibitions. 


HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co, HEATH & DICK & FITZGERAL D, 


Co, ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
46 Ann &St.. New Vork. 


ican Books, iv the ancient and modern languag: 8. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regu'ar importations 
A BETTER POSITION by 
AND BETTER PAY agency for the 


from the European book centres. 
KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 
introduction of 
Potter’s new series of Schoo! Books. 


THE 
School Officers and Teachers: 


Prints 100 copies foolseap size 
tics, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, 


from One writing in 3 minutes, 


te No cleaving up; no 
hand rubbing necessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Gity 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westliake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


Spelling Books. Everything new. 


Radically different from all others. Nothing 
can stem the tide of their popularity. . 
yeographies. . e other 

OF SCHOOLS pooks will be ready soon. . 


Exclusive territory. 


Salary or commission. 


JOHN EB. POTTER & CO. 
1111 and 1118 Market St, PHILADELPHIA 


New York, Boston, and Chicago. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York THE PRINCE 


COLLARD’S Beginners? Keaders 
Ser 
Hist Author of “ Ben Hur.” 

Given as premium to present subscribers of the 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av.,Ohicago. | JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
= - TWO NEW subscriptions at $2.50 each. (One’s own 
Se WZ| NY SCHOOL in existence can | subscription will not count.) 
Procure from us at a small cost 
and without delay Diplomas,| Te Prince ef India is published in two 
Certificates. ete., of the very| umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $250. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re- 
required. Full-size specimens |"°W your subscription to the JouRNAL OF EDUCA: 
for FIVE cents if you name the | TION one year. 

Address 


N. E. Journal of Education. 
D. T. AMES COMPANY, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


Just Compreren, Relief Maps of Massachusetts 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOCY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 
ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
| a0. | Send for ciroular. 
EDWIN HOWELL, 
6123 17th t., N. W., . . Washington, D. C- 


ISTORIC SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT, 


fer Schools. Twenty-four Photographs, 8x10 inches. Mounted on Card Board, 11x 14 inches- 


By LEW WALLACE, 


In @ stiff portfolio. Price, $10.00. Apply to A. M. LUMBARD, New Bedford, Mass. 


BRIG PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. Write for Cat 


Celebrated for their beautiful, Tone, Action, Design; 
and Great Durability. terms. Old instruments 
alogue and full information. 

BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 Albany St., Boston. Mass-— 


| 
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